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INTRODUCTION TO THE AIR FORCE MUSEUM 


The U.S. Air Force Museum is the oldest and largest military aviation 
museum in the world. It began in 1923 at McCook Field near downtown 
Dayton as a collection of U.S. and foreign WWI aircraft and related 
equipment items. In 1927 with the closing of McCook Field, the arti- 
facts were moved to Wright Field and exhibited in a corner of a labora- 
tory building. Five years later, the collection was renamed the Army 


- Aeronautical Museum. Under the Works Progress Administration, a 
~ new museum building was constructed in 1935 at Wright Field, only 


to close during WWII. 

In 1948, the Air Force Technical Museum opened in a former engine 
overhaul facility, but it was not until 1954 that the public was permit- 
ted access to the collection. Also in 1954, the museum received per- 
mission to acquire and display full-size aircraft. In 1956, it officially 
became the Air Force Museum. Since its World War II engine overhaul 
building was neither permanent nor fireproof, the museum required a 
new facility to meet its needs. Through the efforts of the Air Force 
Museum Foundation, Inc., and the generosity of many contributors, the 
museum moved into its new home in 1971. 

The museum presents the history of the United States Air Force and 


predecessor organizations by exhibiting in a chronological manner 
numerous artifacts associated with celebrated events, important eras, 
notable achievements and technological developments of our Air Force. 
Supplementing the items on display are selected graphics. 

During the summer of 1977 the Museum Annex was opened on the 
historic old Wright Field Flight Line. Hangars 1 and 9 were made avail- 
able to the Museum to house and protect about forty aircraft that were 
formerly displayed adjacent to the main Museum building in the Out- 
door Aircraft Park. The Annex facility, about 3/4 mile drive from the 
Museum, is providing indoor protective storage for aircraft that were 
suffering from deterioration from the exposure to extreme weather con- 
ditions. While the display conditions in the Annex are not considered 
ideal, the aircraft are now being better protected until restoration 
work can be scheduled. Visitors are permitted to drive to the Annex, 
which is open on a schedule slightly reduced from the Museum’s reg- 
ular visiting hours. 

The museum is open every day of the year except Christmas. Hours 
are 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. on weekdays and 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
on Saturdays and Sundays. Admission is free. 
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MONTGOLFIER 
BALLOON 


The Montgolfier balloon was the 
first air vehicle to lift a man 
from the earth’s surface. Fol- 
lowing an experimental flight 
at Versailles on September 19, 
1783 in which they sent a sheep, 
a rooster, and a duck aloft by 
hot-air balloon, the Montgolfier 
brothers, Joseph and Etienne, 
built a much larger hot-air bal- 
loon. On November 21, 1783, 
Pilatre de Rozier, a famous 
French scientist, and the Mar- 
quis d’Arlandes climbed aboard 
the newly-constructed balloon 
and rose from the Garden of 
Chateau de la Mouette in Paris. 
For 20 minutes they drifted 
across Paris at an altitude of 
300 feet, finally coming safely 
to earth five miles from their 
takeoff point. 

Interestingly, both flights were 
witnessed by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, in Paris at the time as Amer- 
ican delegate and commissioner. 
He was the first American to 
observe an aerial voyage. 


PROLOGUE 


The Prologue display area of 
the museum serves as an intro- 
duction to the 20th century in 
which the mysteries of flight 
were finally conquered. It not 
only presents man’s dreams of 
centuries past, but it clearly 
shows both lighter-than-air and 
heavier-than-air experiments of 
the 18th and 19th centuries, 
experiments which resulted in 
the gradual accumulation of 
knowledge that eventually led 
to successful manned flight. 
Shown here is an animated 
model of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
concept of a helicopter, based 
on sketches which he made 
about 1500 A.D. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 36’6”; length, 28/11"; 
height, 7/1014” 


Weight: 740 Ibs. 


Engine: Four cylinder Wright 
of 30.6 hp. 


Cost: $25,000 plus $5,000 
bonus 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 42 mph. 


Maximum endurance: 
Approximately 1 hr. 


WRIGHT 1909 MILITARY FLYER 


This airplane is an exact reproduction of the Wright 1909 Military Flyer. 
Upon being purchased by the Signal Corps for $30,000 on August 2, 1909, the 
original airplane was redesignated Signal Corps Airplane No. 1, the world’s first 
military heavier-than-air flying machine. It was used in October 1909 for giving 
flight instructions to Lts. Frank P. Lahm and Frederic E. Humphreys, and in 
1910 it was used by Lt. Benjamin D. Foulois to teach himself how to fly. By 
March 1911, the airplane was no longer fit for use and was retired. It is now 
on exhibit at the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

This reproduction was constructed in 1955 by personnel of the Air Force 
Museum. It is equipped with an engine donated by Mr. Orville Wright and 
chains, sprockets, and propellers donated by the heirs of the Wright estate. 


WRIGHT 1911 MODIFIED “B” FLYER 


This airplane is a modified version of the Wright ‘‘B’’ Flyer, the first airplane 
model produced and sold in quantity by the Wright Brothers. The major 
modifications of the airplane on exhibit consist of the installation of an 
eight-cylinder Rausenberger engine in place of the original four-cylinder Wright 
engine, the addition of ailerons on the trailing edges of the wings in place of 
the original wing-warping feature used by the Wrights, and the incorporation 
of the wheel control system in place of the Wrights’ lever control system. 

The airplane on display was used for flight instruction by Mr. Howard 
Rinehart at Mineola, N. Y., in 1916 and last flew during the International 
Air Races at Dayton in October 1924. It was placed on exhibit in the Air 
Force Museum in October 1962 by Mr. Eugene W. Kettering, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, Air Force Museum Foundation. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 39/0”; length, 28’0”; 
height, 8’9” 


Weight: 1400 Ibs. 
Armament: None 


Engine: Eight cylinder Rausen- 
berger engine of 75 hp. 
Cost: $5,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 45 mph. 


Maximum endurance: 
Approximately 2 hrs. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 43/10”; length, 26’7”; 
height, 10'10” 


Weight: 2,045 Ibs. maximum 
Armament: None 


Engine: Hall-Scott A-4A 
of 100 hp. 


Cost: $6,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 72 mph. 


Maximum endurance: 31, hrs. 


STANDARD J-1l 


The Standard J-1 was used by the Aviation Section during World War | for | 
primary flight instruction. It was produced by four manufacturers (Standard, | 
Dayton-Wright, Fisher Body, and Wright-Martin) but, since it was more difficult 
to fly than the Curtiss ‘Jenny,’ only 1,601 J-1s were built. As of July 31, 1920, 
the Air Service still had 480 J-1s in use. | 

The airplane on display is equipped with a Hall-Scott engine of 100 horse- 
power, although some J-ls were powered by other types of engines. It is | 
exhibited with only sample panels of fabric covering to show both the wire- | 
braced wooden construction in vogue in the 1917-18 period and the method | 
for covering an aircraft structure. | 

This airplane was donated to the Air Force Museum Foundation in 1962 


by Mr. Robert Grieger, Oak Harbor, Ohio. | 


CURTISS JN4-D “JENNY” 


The Curtiss ‘“‘Jenny,’’ America’s most famous World War | airplane, was 
developed by combining the best features of the Curtiss ‘‘J’’ and ‘‘N”’ models. 
A 1915 version, the JN3, was used in 1916 during Pershing’s Punitive Expedi- 
tion into Mexico. Its poor performance, however, made it unsuited for field 
operations. 

The JN3 was modified in 1916 to improve its performance and designated 
the JN4. With America’s entry into World War | on April 6, 1917, the Signal 
Corps began ordering large quantities of JN4s, and by the time production was 
terminated after the Armistice, more than 6,000 had been delivered, the 
majority of them the JN4-D. 

The Jenny was generally used for primary flight training, but some were 
equipped with machine guns and bomb racks for advance training. After World 
War I, hundreds were sold on the civilian market. The airplane soon became the 
mainstay of the ‘‘Barnstormer’”’ of the 1920s, and some Jennies were still being 
flown in the 1930s. 


The JN4-D on display was obtained from Mr. Robert Pfiel of Taylor, Texas 
in 1956. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 43’7”; length, 27’4”; 
height, 9/10” 


Weight: 1,430 Ibs. 
Armament: Usually none 


Engine: Curtiss OX-5 of 90 hp. 
Cost: $5,465 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 75 mph. 


Maximum endurance: 214 hrs. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 25’8”; length, 20’3”; 
height, 7/0” 
Weight: 1,550 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: One synchronized 
Vickers .303-cal. 
machine gun 


Engine: Hispano-Suiza 8-Aa 
of 180 hp. 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 127 mph. 
Maximum endurance: 21, hrs. 
Service ceiling: 17,500 ft. 


SPAD VII 


The SPAD VII, a French-designed fighter airplane, made its initial flight in July 
1916. It showed such promise that it was put into production at once, and by 
the latter part of 1916 it began to appear on the Front in both French and 
British combat squadrons. The airplane was an immediate success, primarily 
because of its structural ruggedness which permitted it to dive at high speeds 
without disintegrating. 

The famed Lafayette Escadrille was equipped with the SPAD VII in February 
1918 at the time it transferred from the French Aviation Service to the Air 
Service, A.E.F., and became the 103d Aero Squadron. 

Several other U.S. units also used the SPAD VII, although most A.E.F. fighter 
squadrons were equipped with a slightly improved version, the SPAD XIll, by 
the time the war ended in November 1918. 

This airplane was obtained from the Museum of Science and Industry, 
Chicago, Illinois, and was restored and flown by the Ist Fighter Wing, Selfridge 
AFB, Michigan, 1962-66. 
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THOMAS-MORSE S4C “SCOUT” 


The Thomas-Morse “Scout” was the favorite single-seat training airplane pro- 
duced in the U.S. during WWI. Dubbed the “Tommy” by the pilots who flew 
it, the plane had a long and varied career. It first appeared in the summer of 
1917 as the S4B, 100 of which were ordered. A slightly modified version, the 
S4C, was later developed and 497 were purchased by the U.S. Air Service. 

Tommies were used at practically every pursuit flying school in the U.S. 
during 1918. After the war ended, many were sold as surplus to civilian flying 
schools, sportsman pilots, and ex-Army fliers. Some were still being used in 
the mid-1930s for WW | aviation movies filmed in Hollywood. Even to the 
present time, several Tommies are being flown by aviation buffs in the U.S. 

The Tommy on display was donated to the Air Force Museum in March 1965 
by Capt. R. W. Duff, Miami, Florida. It was later restored by Aero Mechanics 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 26’6”; length: 19/10”: 
height: 8/1” 

Weight: 1,330 Ibs. 

Armament: One .30-cal. 
Marlin machine gun 


Engine: Le Rhone C-9 rotary 
of 80 hp. 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 95 mph. 
Range: 250 miles 


Rate of climb: 10,000 ft. in 
12 minutes 


Service ceiling: 16,000 ft. . 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 24’0”; length: 18’10”; 
height: 9/4” 
Weight: 1,140 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: Camera gun for 
target practice 


Engine: LeRhone C-9 of 80 hp. 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 100 mph 
Range: 225 miles 


Rate of climb: 10,000 ft. in 
22 minutes 


Service ceiling: 14,500 ft. 
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STANDARD E-1 “M-DEFENSE” 


The Standard E-1 was a contemporary of another WW | U.S.-produced pursuit 
trainer of similar design, the Thomas-Morse ‘‘Scout.’’ However, the E-1 was 
later coming off the production line and by the time an appreciable number 
had been delivered, the war had ended. Consequently, the E-1 saw more ser- 
vice during the months following the Armistice than those preceding it. 

The Air Service purchased 128 E-1s. Of these, 30 were powered by the 
Gnone B-9 rotary engine of 100 horsepower and 98 were powered by the 
LeRhone C-9 rotary engine of 80 horsepower. 

The E-1 on exhibition was placed on indefinite loan to the Air Force Museum 
in 1959 by Mr. J. B. Petty of Gastonia, North Carolina. 
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SOPWITH F.1 “CAMEL” 


The Sopwith Camel, well-known to readers of the: famous “Peanuts” cartoon strip, was 
the most successful fighter plane of WWI. It shot down more enemy aircraft than any 
other fighter of any of the warring nations. However, because of its tricky handling char- 
acteristics, more men lost their lives while learning to fly it than died while using it in com- 
bat. The Camel was produced in Great Britain and went into action in July 1917 with the 
Royal Flying Corps. In the hands of an experienced pilot, it was highly maneuverable and 
at its best combat altitude of 12,000 feet, it was very difficult to defeat in a dogfight. 

Two U.S. Air Service squadrons, the 17th and 148th, used the Camel in combat while 
assigned to British forces during the summer and fall of 1918. Such famous U.S. pilots 
as George Vaughn (our nation’s second-ranking Air Service ace to survive the war), 
Elliott White Springs, Errol Zistel, and Larry Callahan were members of the 17th and 
148th. A third U.S. unit, the 185th Aero Squadron, used the Camel as a night fighter on 
the American Front during the last month of the war. 

Although 5,490 Camels were produced, very few remain in existence today. The Camel 
on display was built by Air Force Museum personnel from original WWI factory drawings 
and was completed in 1974. It is painted and marked as the Camel flown by Lt. George A. 
Vaughn, Jr., 17th Aero Squadron. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 28/0”; length: 18’9”: 
height: 8’6” 

Weight: 1,482 Ibs. maximum 

Armament: Two Vickers 
.303-cal. machine guns 


Engine: Clerget rotary of 
130 hp. 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 112 mph. 
Range: 300 miles 
Service ceiling: 21,000 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 14’1114”; length, 12’6”; 
height, 4’8” 


Weight: 530 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: 180 Ibs. of high 
explosive 


Engine: One DePalma four- 
cylinder of 40 hp. 


PERFORMANCE 


Design speed: 120 mph. 
Range: 75 miles 


KETTERING “BUG” 


The Kettering Aerial Torpedo, nicknamed the ‘‘Bug,’’ was the world’s first 
‘guided missile.’’ It was invented by Charles F. Kettering of Dayton and was 
developed and built by the Dayton-Wright Airplane Company in 1918 for the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps. 

The unmanned Bug took off from a dolly running along a track. It was 
guided toward its target by a system of internal pre-set vacuum-pneumatic and 
electrical controls. After a pre-determined length of time, a control closed an 
electrical circuit which shut off the engine. The wings were then released, 
causing the Bug to plunge to earth where its 180 pounds of explosive 
detonated on impact. 

Although initial testing was successful, WW | ended before the Bug could 
enter combat. Fewer than 50 Bugs had been completed at the time of the 
Armistice. After the war, the Air Service conducted additional tests on this 
weapon, but a scarcity of funds in the 1920s halted further development. 

This full-size reproduction of the Bug was built by museum personnel. It 
‘was placed on display in 1964. 13 
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DE HAVILLAND D.H. 4 


Although the D.H. 4 was originally a British combat airplane, it was re- 
designed in the U.S. in 1917 for the famed Liberty engine. The airplane was 
used by the U.S. Air Service in France primarily for observation, day bombing, 
and artillery spotting. It earned the name “‘The Flaming Coffin’’ because of 
the supposed ease with which it could be shot down in flames, but only eight 
of the 33 D.H. 4s lost in combat by the U.S. burned as they fell. This was no 
greater percentage than for other airplanes used by the AEF in France. 

The D.H. 4 was the only U.S.-built airplane to get into combat during WW I. 
By the Armistice, 3,431 had been delivered to the Air Service, most of which 
were built by the Dayton-Wright Airplane Co. Of these, 1,213 had been 
shipped to France and 417 had gotten into combat. 

Following WW I, the D.H. 4 continued in use for over a decade. More than 
1,500 were rebuilt for the Air Service for increased strength and some were 
modified for carrying the airmail in the 1920s. 

The D.H. 4 on display is on loan from the Thompson Products Museum, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 42’6”; length, 30’6”; 
height, 10’4” 
Weight: 3,557 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: Two .30-cal. Marlin 
fixed and two .30-cal. Lewis 
flexible machine guns; 

220 Ibs. of bombs. 


Engine: Liberty ‘‘12”’ of 420 hp. 
Cost: $11,250 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 128 mph. 
Cruising speed: 90 mph. 
Range: 400 miles 

Service ceiling: 19,600 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 50’0”; length, 35’6” 
(38/11” with pontoons); 
height, 15/1” 

Weight: 8,827 Ibs. loaded 
(9,587 Ibs. with pontoons) 

Armament: None 


Engine: Liberty 12 of 420 hp. 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 103 mph. 
(100 mph. with pontoons) 
Cruising speed: 80 mph. 
(either wheels or pontoons) 
Range: 2,200 miles 
(1,650 miles with pontoons) 
Service ceiling: 10,000 ft. 
(7,000 ft. with pontoons) 


DOUGLAS WORLD CRUISER “NEW ORLEANS” 


The DWC, based upon the Douglas DT-2 torpedo airplane used by the U.S. Navy, was designed 
and purchased for one specific purpose — the successful circumnavigation of the earth by air. 
Since such a feat required extended flight over large areas of water, it was necessary to de- 
sign an airplane that could be equipped with pontoons or wheels. 

One DWC was built in 1923. Following its successful testing, four more airplanes were 
ordered. Delivered early in 1924, they were named the Seattle, Chicago, Boston, and New 
Orleans. 

The flight departed from Seattle, Washington, on April 6, 1924, heading westward around the 
earth. Unfortunately, the Seattle crashed in Alaska and the Boston sank at sea north of Scot- 
land. The New Orleans and Chicago were eventually joined in Nova Scotia by the original DWC, 
named the Boston Il for the remainder of the flight, and on September 28, 1924, they returned 
safely to Seattle, completing a trip of 26,345 miles. 


The DWC on display was loaned to the Air Force Museum by the Los Angeles County Museum, 
California, in 1957. 
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CONSOLIDATED PT.1 “TRUSTY” 


The PT-1, procured by the Air Service in 1925, established the basic design 
for primary trainers into the World War II period. It was also the first airplane 
puchased in substantial quantity following World War |, with 221 being de- 
livered from production. It was used extensively during the late 1920s and early 
1930s for training aviation cadets in California and Texas. 


Developed from the Dayton-Wright TW-3 airplane, the PT-1 featured an in- 
novation for trainers, a welded fuselage framework of chrome-molybdenum 
steel tubing for providing greater structural strength. The airplane was so sturdy 
and dependable that it was nicknamed the ‘“‘Trusty.’’ However, it was so easy 
to fly that it bred overconfidence in some of the student pilots, an undesirable 
trait for men who were soon to be flying faster airplanes having more difficult 
handling characteristics. 

The airplane on display was obtained from the Ohio State University in 1957. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 34’914”: length, 27'8”: 
height, 9’6” 


Weight: 2,550 Ibs. loaded 
Armament: None 


Engine: Wright ‘‘E’’ (Hispano- 
Suiza design) of 180 hp. 
Cost: $8,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 99 mph. 
Cruising speed: 78 mph. 
Range: 310 miles 

Service ceiling: 13,450 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


Span: 31'6”; length, 23’2”; - 
height, 8/11” 


Weight: 3,432 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: Two .30-cal. 
machine guns 


Engine: Curtiss V-1570 of 
600 hp. 


Cost: $13,000 


ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 204 mph. 
Cruising speed: 167 mph. 
Range: 480 miles 

Service ceiling: 24,400 ft. 


CURTISS P-6E “HAWK” 


| 
The P-6E, a first-line pursuit aircraft of the early 1930s, was the last of the 
fighter biplanes built in quantity for the Army Air Corps. Originally designated | 
the Y1P-22, it was later redesignated the P-6E because of its similarity to other | 
P-6 series airplanes. Although it was never used in combat, it is remembered 

as one of the most beautiful biplanes ever built. Despite its excellent perform- 

ance, only 46 P-6Es were ordered because of the shortage of funds for the Air 

Corps during the austere days of the Depression. 


This P-6E appears in the colors and markings of the airplane assigned in 1933 | 
to Captain Ross G. Hoyt, Commanding Officer of the 17th Pursuit Squadron, 1st | 
Pursuit Group, based at Selfridge Field, Michigan. As far as is known, it is the | 
only P-6E still in existence. It was donated by Mr. Edward S. Perkins of Anniston, 
Alabama, and restored by the Department of Aviation Technology, Purdue Uni- 
versity in 1963. 
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MARTIN B-10 


The B-10, the first of the “‘modern-day”’ all-metal monoplane bombers to be produced in 
quantity, featured such innovations as internal bomb storage, retractable landing gear, a 
rotating gun turret, and enclosed cockpits. It was so advanced in design that it was 50 per- 
cent faster than its contemporary biplane bombers and as fast as most of the fighters. When 
the Air Corps ordered 121 B-10s in the 1933-36 period, it was the largest procurement of 
bomber aircraft since WW I. It also ordered 32 B-10 type bombers with Pratt and Whitney 
rather than Wright engines and designated these as B-12s. 

General Henry H. “‘Hap’”’ Arnold once called the B-10 the air power wonder of its day. In 
1934 he led ten B-10s on a 7,360 mile flight from Washington, D.C. to Fairbanks, Alaska 
and back. Although Air Corps B-10s and B-12s were replaced by B-17s and B-18s in the late 
1930s, China and the Netherlands flew export versions in combat against Japan. 

The aircraft on display is painted as a B-10 used in the 1934 Alaskan Flight. The only re- 
maining B-10 known, it was an export version sold to Argentina in 1938. Donated by the 
Government of Argentina to the U.S. Government for the Air Force Museum in 1971, it was 
restored by the 96th Maintenance Sad. (Mobile), Air Force Reserve, at Kelly AFB, Texas, in 
1973-76. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 70 ft. 6 in. 

Length: 44 ft. 9 in. 

Height: 15 ft. 5in. 

Weight: 14,700 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: 3 .30 cal. machine 
guns, 2,200 Ibs. of bombs 


Engines: Two Wright R-1820’s 
of 775 hp ea. 
Cost: $55,000 


ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 215 mph 
Cruising speed: 183 mph 
Range: 1,370 miles 
Service ceiling: 24,000 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 36 ft. 0 in. 

Length: 26 ft. 10 in. 

Height: 9 ft. 9 in. 

Weight: 6,053 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: Two .50-cal. and two 
.30-cal. machine guns plus 
350 Ibs. of bombs 


Engine: One Pratt & Whitney 
R-1830 of 1050 hp. 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 320 mph. 
Cruising speed: 260 mph. 
Range: 600 mi. 

Service ceiling: 30,000 ft. 
Cost: $23,000 


SEVERSKY P-35A 


The P-35, forerunner of the Republic P-47, was the first single-seat, all-metal 
pursuit plane with retractable landing gear and enclosed cockpit to go into reg- | 
ular service with the U.S. Army Air Corps. The Army accepted 77 P-35s in 1937- | 
38 and assigned 75 to the 1st Pursuit Group, Selfridge Field, Mich. | 

The Japanese Navy ordered 20 of a two-seat version of the P-35 in 1938, the 
only American-built planes used operationally by a Japanese squadron during 
WWII. Sweden also purchased 60 improved single-seat EP-106s, but a second 
order for 60 was taken over by the U.S. Army in 1940 and designated P-35As. 
Most were assigned to the 17th and 20th Pursuit Squadrons in the Philippines; | 
all were lost in action against Japanese invasion forces early in the war. | 

The aircraft on display, originally an EP-106, was donated to the Air Force 
Museum in 1971 by the Swedish Government as an expression of the close 
friendship which exists between the peoples of our two nations. It is painted as 
the P-35A flown in 1941 by the famed Lt. Boyd ‘‘Buzz’’ Wagner, C.O. of the 17th 
Pursuit Squadron. 
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DOUGLAS 0-38F 


The role of the observation plane has often been overshadowed by the exploits 
of bombers and fighters, but aerial reconnaissance has always been one of the 
most fundamental missions of military aviation. 

One of the best-known Air Corps observation planes of the 1930s was the 
0-38. Between 1931 and 1934, Douglas built 156 0-38s for the Air Corps, eight 
of which were 0-38Fs. Some were still in service at the time of Pearl Harbor 
in 1941. 

The 0-38F on display was one of the first military aircraft assigned to Alaska. 
In October 1940 it became the first airplane to land at Ladd Field near Fair- 
banks, Alaska, the Air Corps’ new cold-weather test station. This plane flew 
various missions in that area until it made a crash landing in the wilderness 
70 miles southeast of Fairbanks in June 1941 due to engine failure. The pilot, 
Lt. Milton H. Ashkins, and mechanic, Sgt. R. A. Roberts, were uninjured and 
hiked to safety after supplies were dropped to them. The aircraft remained 
abandoned until the Air Force Museum learned of its existence and arranged 
for its recovery. It was lifted from the crash site by helicopter in June 1968 and 
despite exposure to the weather for 27 years, it was remarkably well-preserved. 
Museum personnel completed its restoration in 1974. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 400”; length: 32’0”; 
height: 13’6” 

Weight: 5,401 Ibs. maximum 
Armament: None orf 0-38Fs 
(other 0-38s carried two 
.30-cal. machine guns, one 

fixed forward-firing and 
one flexible) 


Engine: Pratt & Whitney 
R-1690 of 625 hp. 


Cost: $12,000 


ERFORMANCE 
Maximum speed: 152 mph. 
Cruising speed: 128 mph. 
Range: 700 miles 

Service ceiling: 19,750 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 32'2”; length, 24'10”; 
height, 9/2” 


Weight: 2,717 Ibs. loaded 
Armament: None 


Engine: Lycoming R-680 
of 220 hp. 
Cost: $11,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 125 mph. 
Cruising speed: 104 mph. 
Range: 450 miles 

Service ceiling: 14,000 ft. 


STEARMAN PT-13D “KAYDET” 


The PT-13 was typical of the biplane primary trainer used during the late 
1930s and WW Il. Whereas it was powered by a Lycoming engine, the same 
airplane with a Continental engine was designated the PT-17, and with a Jacobs 
engine, the PT-18. A later version which featured a cockpit canopy was desig- 
nated the PT-27. 

Of 10,346 Kaydets ordered for the U.S. and its Allies, 2,141 were PT-13s for 
the AAF. Following WW Il, the Kaydet was phased out in favor of more modern 
trainers. 

The PT-13D on display, donated in 1959 by the Boeing Airplane Company 
(which purchased the Stearman Company in 1938), was the last Kaydet 
produced. 
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RYAN PT-22 “RECRUIT” 


Primary trainers represented the first of three stages of military flight training— 
primary, basic, and advanced. Prior to 1939, the Air Corps relied entirely on 
biplanes as primary trainers, but in 1940 it ordered a small number of Ryan 
low-wing civilian trainers and designated them as PT-16s. They were so success- 
ful that the Air Corps then ordered large numbers of improved versions, among 
them the PT-22. By the time production was completed in 1942, 1,023 PT-22s 
had been delivered. Twenty-five additional trainers, ordered for the Netherlands, 
were taken over by the Air Corps in 1942 and designated as PT-22As. 

The PT-22 on display was donated by Mrs. Nicholas A. Romano, Jr. and 
her son, Nicky, of Hampton, Virginia in 1969 in memory of her husband who 
lost his life in Vietnam on July 1, 1968 in the crash of an airplane he was 
piloting. Chief Warrant Officer Romano had served as an enlisted man in the 
USAF for 22 years prior to retiring. He then enlisted in the U.S. Army to attend 
flight school and become a pilot. The airplane was restored by the Department 
of Aviation Technology, Purdue University. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 30’1”; length, 22’71,4"; 
height, 7/2” 
Weight: 1,860 Ibs. maximum 
Armament: None 


Engine: Kinner R-540 of 
160 hp. 


Cost $10,000 


PERFORMANC E- 


Maximum speed: 125 mph. 
Cruising speed: 100 mph. 
Range: 205 miles 

Service ceiling: 15,400 ft. 


TP ECTEICATLIONS 


Span: 374”; length, 28’6”; 
height, 8/5” 

Weight: 5,650 Ibs. loaded 

Armament: Two .30-cal. or two 
.50-cal. machine guns 

Engine: Pratt & Whitney 
R-1830 of 1,050 hp. 

Cost: $23,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 313 mph. 
Cruising speed: 250 mph. 
Range: 830 miles 

Service ceiling: 32,700 ft. 


CURTISS P-36A “HAWK” 


The P-36, developed from the Curtiss “‘Hawk’’ Model 75 originally designed 
for France, was first produced for the Air Corps in 1938. Including 30 P-36G 
export models seized by the U.S. Government in 1942 because of the German 
occupation of Norway, the Army Air Forces possessed a total of 243 P-36s. 

Both France and England used the Hawk 75A in combat over Europe in 1939 
and 1940, even though the airplane was obsolescent when compared to its 
major adversary, the Messerschmitt 109. During 1941, the AAF transferred 39 
of its P-36s to Hawaii and 20 to Alaska, and with the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, two of the first six AAF fighters to get off the ground to meet the enemy 
were P-36s. Following the outbreak of hostilities, the outmoded P-36 was rele- 
gated to training and courier duties within the U.S.A. 

The airplane on display, the first P-36A delivered to the Air Corps, is exhibited 
in the ‘‘desert sand and spinach’ camouflage of the 27th Pursuit Squadron. It 
was donated by Mr. Edward S. Perkins of Anniston, Alabama, in April 1959. 
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DOUGLAS C-39 


The C-39 transport, forerunner of the world-famous C-47, was a composite of 
Douglas military and civilian aircraft designs. The fuselage was copied from 
the DC-3 commercial airliner (Air Corps designation, C-33), the tail was almost 
identical to that of the DC-3 airliner, and the landing gear was based on that 
of the Douglas B-18 bomber. 

Douglas built 35 C-39s and delivered them to the Air Corps in 1939. These 
aircraft were called upon to perform many rigorous transport duties early in 
WW Il, including the evacuation of personnel from the Philippines to Australia 
in December 1941. Also, it was a C-39 that blazed the trail from Maine to 
Gander, Newfoundland in January 1942, the first leg of the aerial lifeline to 
Great Britain. 

The C-39 on display was donated to the Air Force Museum in July 1970. 
During its service life, it was based at Wright-Patterson AFB between 1939 and 
1942. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 85/0”: length, 61’9”: 
height, 16/1” 
Weight: 21,000 Ibs. maximum 
Armament: None 


Engines: Two Wright R-1820s 
of 975 hp. each 


Cost: $73,000 


° 


PERFORMANCE 
Maximum speed: 210 mph. 


Cruising speed: 155 mph. 


Range: 900 miles. 
Service ceiling: 20,600 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 103’914”", length, 74’4”; 
height, 19/1” 
Weight: 55,000 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: Thirteen .50-cal. 
machine guns 
Normal bomb load of 
5,000 Ibs. 


Engines: Four Wright R-1820s 
of 1,200 hp. each 


Cost: $276,000 


PERFORMANCE 
Maximum speed: 300 mph. 
Cruising speed: 170 mph. 
Range: 1,850 miles 
Service ceiling: 35,000 ft. 
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BOEING B-17G “FLYING FORTRESS” 
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CURTISS P-40E “WARHAWK” 


The P-40, developed from the P-36, was America’s foremost fighter in service when WW II 
began. P-40s engaged Japanese aircraft during the attack on Pearl Harbor and the inva- 
sion of the Philippines in December 1941. They also were flown in China early in 1942 
by the famed Flying Tigers and in North Africa in 1943 by the first AAF all-black unit, the 
99th Fighter Squadron. 

The P-40 served in numerous combat areas — the Aleutian Islands, Italy, the Middle 
East, the Far East, and in the Southwest Pacific, and some were sent to Russia. Though 
often outclassed by its adversaries in speed, maneuverability and rate of climb, the P-40 
earned a reputation in battle for extreme ruggedness. At the end of the P-40’s brilliant 
career, more than 14,000 had been produced for service in the air forces of 28 nations, 
of which 2,320 were of the “E”’ series. 

The airplane on display, a “Kittyhawk” (the export version of the P-40E built for the RAF), 
was obtained from Mr. Charles P. Doyle, Rosemount, Minn. It is painted as the P-40E flown 
in combat by Bruce Holloway, a pilot in both the Flying Tigers and its successor AAF unit, 
the 23d Fighter Group. During his tour in China, Colonel Holloway, who retired as a four- 
Star general in 1972 while the Commander of SAC, had a total of 13 Japanese planes to 
his credit. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 37’4”; length: 31’9”; 
height: 12’4” 
Weight: 9,100 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: Six .50-cal. machine 
guns; 700 Ibs. of bombs 
externally 


Engine: Allison V-1710 of 
1,150 hp. 


Cost: $45,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 362 mph. 
Cruising speed: 235 mph. 
Range: 850 miles 

Service ceiling: 30,000 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 46 ft. 9 in. 

Length: 32 ft. 6 in. 

Height: 10 ft. O in. 

Weight: 2,904 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: None (some 
Storches carried one 7.9mm 
MG-15 machine gun) 


Engine: One Argus As 10C-3 of 
240 hp. 


ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 109 mph 
Cruising speed: 93 mph 
Range: 238 miles 

Service ceiling: 17,300 ft. 


FIESELER Fi 156C-1 “STORCH” 


The Storch (Stork) was designed in 1935 and was widely used during WW II by German 
military forces for reconnaissance, liaison, ambulance, and other duties and by high rank- 
ing officers as personal transports. Among its features was its maneuverability, extremely 
low stalling speed of 32 mph (51 km/hr), and its short field takeoff and landing character- 
istics. Between 1937-45, the German Air Force accepted almost 2,900 Storches and other 
countries using the Fi 156 included Sweden, Finland, Switzerland, and Italy. The most 
famous Storch mission was the hazardous rescue of deposed Italian dictator Benito Musso- 
lini in 1943 from a tiny rock-strewn plateau at a remote lodge high in the Appennine Moun- 
tains. 

This aircraft is painted as the Storch used by Field Marshal Erwin Rommel in North Africa. 
Built in 1940, it was exported to Sweden where it remained until 1948. The last German to 
fly it before its acquisition by the donors in 1973 was German WW II ace Erich Hartmann; 
pilot on its final flight was Brig. Gen. ‘‘Chuck’”’ Yeager, USAF, first man to exceed Mach 1 in 
the Bell X-1. It was donated by Lt. Col. Perry A. Schreffler, USAFR, and Maj. Robert C. Van 
Ausdell, USAFR, of Santa Paula, Calif. and was delivered to the museum tn 1974. 


2/ 
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JUNKERS Ju 52 


The Ju 52 trimotor, like the USAF C-47, was first built in the 1930s yet remained 
in service for more than a quarter century. This transport made its maiden flight 
in April 1931 and three years later a heavy bomber version appeared. The latter 
aircraft formed the nucleus of the Luftwaffe’s infant bomber force in the mid- 
1930s and it was used during the Spanish Civil War. 

The Ju 52 was obsolete as a bomber by 1939, but because of its durability, 
Simplicity of design, and handling characteristics it continued to serve through- 
out WW II as a versatile workhorse of the German transport fleet. For a period, 
Adolph Hitler used a Ju 52 as his private transport. Ju 52s delivered the attack- 
ing forces and their supplies during the German invasion of Norway, Denmark, 
France, and the Low Countries in 1940. Almost 500 Ju 52s participated in the 
historic airborne assault on the island of Crete in May 1941 and Junkers later 
supplied Rommel’s armored forces in North Africa. 

Approximately 30 different countries have flown Ju 52s. The aircraft on dis- 
play at the Air Force Museum was donated by the Spanish Government in 1971. 


SPECTELCATIONS 
(transport version) 
Span: 95 ft. 111, in. 
Length: 62 ft. Oin. 
Height: 18 ft. 21, in. 
Weight: 24,250 Ibs. maximum 
Armament: Four 7.9mm 
machine guns 
Engines: Three BMW 132T-2 
engines of 830 hp. each 


PERFORMANCE 


(transport version) 
Maximum speed: 178 mph. 
Cruising speed: 134 mph. 
Range: 810 miles maximum 
Service ceiling: 19,360 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 65/10”; length, 47/1”; 
height, 15/11” 
Weight: 26,700 Ibs. 


Armament: Six 7.9 mm 
machine guns 


Engines: Two Junkers Jumo 
211s of 1,200 hp. each 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 295 mph. 
Cruising speed: 225 mph. 
Range: 1,553 miles 
Service ceiling: 27,880 ft. 


JUNKERS Ju 88D-1 


The German Ju 88 was one of the most versatile airplanes of WW Il. It was used 
in practically every kind of combat role, including dive bomber, level bomber, 
night fighter, day interceptor, photo reconnaissance, tank destroyer, and even as 
a ‘‘pilotless missile.’’ Although the Ju 88 made its first flight on December 21, 
1936, hundreds were still in use when the war ended in 1945. 

The airplane on display is a Ju 88D-1, a long-range photo reconnaissance 
version. It is the famous ‘‘Baksheesh,”’ the best-knonw Ju 88 of all the 15,000 
built. On July 22, 1943, it was flown to Cyprus by a defecting Rumanian Air Force 
pilot who had become disillusioned with his German Luftwaffe superior officers. 
It was then flown by U.S. pilots across the South Atlantic Ocean to Wright Field 
where it was tested extensively. In 1946 the airplane was placed in storage in 
Arizona; it was shipped to the Air Force Museum in January 1960. 
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Douglas 0-46A 


The O-46A, the last of a long line of Douglas observation planes, was a victim 
of progress. It was designed to operate from established airfields behind fairly 
Static battle lines as in WW |. However, in 1939, a report was issued on the 
O-46A which stated that it was too slow and heavy to outrun and outmaneuver 
enemy pursuit planes, too heavy to operate from small, wet, unprepared fields, 
and too large to conceal beneath trees. This report was a forecast of the future, 
for WW II with its rapidly changing battle lines proved the need for light, 
maneuverable observation aircraft which could operate from unimproved air- 
strips. Consequently, in 1942, the “O” (observation) designation was changed 
to “L’’ (liaison). 

The Air Corps ordered 90 O-46As in 1935. At least 11 saw overseas duty; 
two were destroyed in the Japanese raid on Clark Field in the Philippines on 
Dec. 8, 1941. The remainder were declared obsolete in late 1942 and after 
that were used primarily in training and utility roles. 

The aircraft on display, the only known remaining O-46A, was accepted by 
the Air Corps in 1936. Restored by the Department of Aviation Technology, 
Purdue University, and delivered to the museum in 1975, it is painted and 
marked as an O-46A assigned to Wright Field prior to WW II. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 45/9”: length, 34’91/2”: 
height, 10’4” 

Weight: 6,100 Ibs. maximum 

Armament: Two .30 cal. 
Browning machine guns (one 


wing mounted and one 
flexible) 


Engine: Pratt & Whitney R-1535 
of 725 hp. 


Cost: $28,000 


ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 200 mph. 
Cruising speed: 171 mph. 
Range: 635 miles 

Service ceiling: 24,150 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 40/914”; length, 26’4 34”: 
height, 99/1114” 
Weight: 5,364 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: One forward and one 
rearward firing .30-cal. 
machine guns 


Engine: Pratt & Whitney 
R-1340-51 of 600 hp. 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 215 mhp. 
Cruising speed: 169 mph. 
Range: 455 miles 

Service ceiling: 23,200 ft. 
Cost: $31,000 


CURTISS 0-52 “OWL” 


In 1940, the Air Corps ordered 203 Curtiss O-52s for observation duties. Upon 
delivery, the airplane was used in military maneuvers within the U.S.A., but fol- 
lowing America’s entry into WW II, the AAF determined that the airplane did not 
possess sufficient performance for ‘‘modern’’ combat operations in oversea 
areas. As a result, the O-52 was relegated to courier duties within the U.S.A. and 
short-range submarine patrol over the Gulf of Mexico and Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. 

The O-52 was the last ‘‘O”’ type airplane procured in quantity for the Air Corps. 
Following the attack on Pearl Harbor, the ‘‘O”’ designation was cancelled and “L”’ 
for liaison-type airplanes was adopted to replace it. 

The airplane on display was obtained from the U.S. Federal Reformatory at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, in November 1962. It was restored by the Pittsburgh Institute 
of Aeronautics, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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PIPER L-4 “GRASSHOPPER” 


The L-4 liaison aircraft, originally designated the 0-59, was the military version 
of the famous Piper J3 “‘Cub.’’ The Army ordered the first 0-59s in 1941 for tests 
in conjunction with its growing interest in the use of light aircraft for liaison and 
observation duties in direct support of ground forces. Between 1941 and 1945, 
the Army procured almost 6,000 Piper aircraft. 

During WW Il, ‘“Grasshoppers’’ performed a wide variety of functions through- 
out the world such as for artillery fire direction, pilot training, glider pilot instruc- 
tion, courier service, and front-line liaison. Members of the Civil Air Patrol flew 
thousands of hours in light planes such as the L-4 searching for enemy subma- 
rines in U.S. coastal waters. 

The aircraft on display was donated in 1971 by the Greene County Composite 
Squadron, Civil Air Patrol, of Xenia, Ohio. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 35 ft. 3 in. 

Length: 22 ft. 5 in. 

Height: 6 ft. 8 in. 

Weight: 1,200 Ibs. maximum 
Armament: None 


Engine: Continental 0-170 of 
65 hp. 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 85 mph. 
Cruising speed: 75 mph 
Range: 190 miles 

Service ceiling: 9,300 ft. 
Cost: $2,600 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 34 ft. O in. 

Length: 24 ft. 1 in. 

Height: 8 ft. 111, in. 

Weight: 2,050 Ibs. maximum 

Armament: None 

Engine: Lycoming 0-435-1 of 
190 hp. 

Cost: $10,000 


ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 130 mph. 
Cruising speed: 90 mph. 
Range: 360 miles : 
Service ceiling: 15,600 ft. 


STINSON L-5 “SENTINEL” 


The L-5 was the military version of the commercial Stinson 105 Voyager. Six Voyagers were 
purchased by the AAF in 1941 as YO-54s for testing and quantity orders for Sentinels began 
in 1942, first as O-62s before the designation was changed to “‘L”’ for liaison in April 1942. 
Between 1942-5, the AAF ordered 3,590 L-5s, making it the second most widely used AAF 
liaison aircraft. The unarmed L-5 with its short field takeoff and landing capability was used 
for reconnaissance, removing litter patients from front line areas, delivering supplies to iso- 
lated units, laying communications wire, spotting enemy targets for attack aircraft, trans- 
porting personnel, rescuing Allied personnel in remote areas, and even as a light bomber. 
In Asia and the Pacific, L-5s sometimes took off and landed literally over the heads of enemy 
troops. Some L-5s remained in service with USAF units as late as 1955. 

The L-5 on display was donated by Dr. Robert R. Kundel of Rice Lake, Wis. and was re- 
stored by volunteers of the 133d Tactical Airlift Wing, Minnesota ANG. It is marked and 
painted as an L-5 of the 25th Liaison Sq. serving in New Guinea in 1944. It was delivered to 
the museum in 1977. 
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BEECH AT-11 “KANSAS” 


The AT-11 was the standard WW II bombing trainer; about 90% of the more than 45,000 
AAF bombardiers trained in AT-11s. Like the C-45 transport and AT-7 navigation trainer, 
the Kansas was a military version of the Beechcraft Model 18 commercial transport. Modi- 
fications included a transparent nose, a bomb-bay, internal bomb racks, and provisions for 
flexible guns for gunnery training. 

Student bombardiers normally dropped 100-Ib. sand-filled practice bombs. In 1943, the 
AAF established a minimum proficiency standard of 22% hits on target for trainees. Com- 
bat training missions were flown taking continuous evasive action within a ten-mile radius 
of the target and final target approaches had to be straight and level and no longer than 60 
seconds. After Sep. 30, 1943, these missions were generally flown using the Norden bomb- 
sight and the C-1 automatic pilot, the aircraft being guided by the bombardier student dur- 
ing the bombing run. 

The AT-11 on display is one of 1,582 ordered by the AAF between 1941 and 1945, 36 of 
which were modified as AT-11A navigation trainers. It was donated to the museum by the 
Abrams Aerial Survey Corp., Lansing, Mich., in 1969 and is painted to represent a trainer in 
service during the autumn of 1943. 


yet 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Span: 47 ft. 734 in. 

Length: 34 ft. 17, in. 
Height: 9 ft. 7 34 in. 

Weight: 9,300 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: Two .30 cal. 
machine guns when used as 
gunnery trainer 


Engines: Two Prattt & Whitney 
R-985s of 450 hp. each 


Cost: $67,000 


ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 215 mph 
Cruising speed: 150 mph 
Range: 745 miles 

Service ceiling: 20,000 ft. 


SPECIE ECA TIONS 
Span: 36’10”; length, 31’3”; 
height, 12’7” 
Weight: 7,300 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: Two 20mm cannon . 
and two .50-cal. 
machine guns 


Engine: Packard-built 
Rolls-Royce Merlin 266 
of 1,700 hp. 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 408 mph. ee : 

Cruising speed: 280 mph. — | elon ee , oe 
Range: 434 miles Ck) — | 
Service ceiling: 43,000 ft. 


SUPERMARINE “SPITFIRE” MARK L. F. XVIE 


The “‘Spitfire,’’ one of the most famous airplanes of the World War II period, was designed in 
1934-35. Deliveries from production to the Royal Air Force began in the summer of 1938 and 
by September 3, 1939, when England declared war on Germany, 400 Spitfires were in service. 

Production of continuously improved Spitfires lasted through and beyond the war years, 
with the last one delivered from the factory in February 1948. Altogether, 20,351 Spitfires 
were built, plus 2,408 Seafires modified to operate from aircraft carriers. 

The Spitfire saw extensive action over Europe, North Africa, the Mediterranean, the Near 
East, and the Far East, and was used by numerous nations allied with England in the war. In 
addition to being flown by American pilots assigned to the Eagle Squadrons, the airplane was 
also used by several AAF fighter groups operating from England and North Africa in 1942-44. 
The Spitfire on exhibit was donated to the U.S. Air Force by the Royal Air Force in 1958. 
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NORTH AMERICAN T-6G “TEXAN” 


The AT-6 advanced trainer was one of the most widely used aircraft in history. 
Evolving from the BC-1 basic combat trainer ordered in 1937, 15,495 Texans 
were built between 1938 and 1945. The USAAF procured 10,057 AT-6s; others 
went to the Navy as SNJs and to more than 30 Allied nations. Most AAF fighter 
pilots trained in AT-6s prior to graduation from flying school. Many of the “Spit- 
fire’ and ‘Hurricane’ pilots in the Battle of Britain trained in Canda in 
“Harvards,” the British version of the AT-6. To comply with neutrality laws, U.S.- 
built Harvards were flown north to the border and were pushed across. 

In 1948, Texans still in USAF service were redesignated as T-6s when the AT, 
BT, and PT aircraft designations were abandoned. To meet an urgent need for 
close air support of ground forces in the Korean Conflict, T-6s flew “mosquito 
missions” spotting enemy troops and guns and marking them with smoke 
rockets for attack by fighter-bombers. 

The aircraft on display is one of 1,802 T-6s remanufactured under a 1949 
USAF modernization program, redesignated as T-6Gs, and given new serial 
numbers. It was acquired from the Pennsylvania ANG in 1957 and is painted as 
an AT-6 based at Randolph Field, Texas in 1942. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 42’0”; length: 29’6”: 
height: 10’10” 
Weight: 5,617 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: None (some AT-6s 
used for gunnery/ bombing 
training) 

Engine: Pratt & Whitney R-1340 
of 600 hp. 


Cost: $27,000 


ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 210 mph. 
Cruising speed: 145 mph. 
Range: 770 miles 

Service ceiling: 23,200 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 32’; length, 2611/2”; 
height, 8’ 
Weight: 4,250 Ibs. maximum 
Armament: None 


Engine: Pratt & Whitney R-985 
of 450 hp. 


Cost: $19,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 212 mph. 
Cruising speed: 202 mph. 
Range: 785 miles 

Service ceiling: 20,000 ft. 
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BEECH UC-43 “TRAVELER” 


One of the most distinctive WW II USAAF aircraft was the UC-43 “Traveler,” a 
light transport biplane with negative or backward staggered wings. Three ex- 
amples of the popular Beech commercial Model 17 “Staggerwing” aircraft, 
delivered in June 1939 for Army evaluation, were designated YC-43s. These 
were assigned to the U.S. air attaches at the American Embassies in London, 
Paris, and Rome in 1939 and were operated by U.S. Army Air Corps personnel. 

Early in WW Il, the need for a compact executive-type transport or courier 
aircraft became apparent and in 1942 the Army ordered the first of 270 Model 
17s for service in this country and overseas as UC-43s. These differed only in 
minor details from the commercial model. To meet urgent wartime needs, the 
government also purchased or leased additional “Staggerwings” from private 
owners including 118 more for the USAAF plus others for the Navy. 

The aircraft on display, donated by Major Richard River, USAF (Ret) of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, was flown to the museum in May, 1974. It was procured by 
the Army during WW II but was assigned to the Navy as a GB-2. It is painted 
and marked as a UC-43 assigned to the 8th AF in England in 1943 as a 
liaison aircraft. 
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NORTH AMERICAN B-25B “MITCHELL” 


The B-25 medium bomber was one of America’s most famous airplanes of 
WW Il. It was the type used by General Doolittle for the “‘Tokyo Raid”’ on April 
18, 1942. Subsequently, it saw duty in every combat area, being flown by the 
Dutch, British, Chinese, Russians, and Australians in addition to our own U. S. 
forces. Although the airplane was originally intended for level bombing from 
medium altitudes, it was used extensively in the Pacific area for bombing 
Japanese airfields from treetop level and for strafing and skip bombing enemy 
shipping. 

More than 9,800 B-25s were built during WW II. The airplane on exhibit was 
rebuilt by North American to the configuration of the B-25B used on the Tokyo 
Raid and was flown to the Air Force Museum in April 1958. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 67’7”: length, 52/11”; 
height, 15'9” 
Weight: 28,460 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: Five .50-cal. 
machine guns; 5,000 Ibs. 
of bombs 


Engines: Two Wright R-2600s 
of 1,700 hp. each 


Cost: $96,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 275 mph. 
‘Cruising speed: 230 mph. 
Range: 1,200 miles 
Service ceiling: 25,000 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 61’4”; length, 48’0”; 
height, 17’7” 
Weight: 26,580 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: Eight .50-cal. 
machine guns; 2,000 Ibs. 
of bombs internally, 2,000 
Ibs. externally 


Engines: Two Wright R-2600s 
of 1,600 hp. each 


Cost: $74,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 317 mph. 
Cruising speed: 230 mph. 
Range: 1,025 miles 
Service ceiling: 25,000 ft. 


DOUGLAS A-20G “HAVOC” 


When the U.S. entered WW Il, the A-20 attack bomber had already been proven 
in combat by British and French forces. On July 4, 1942, six A-20s flown by 
American crews of the 15th Bombardment Squadron accompanied six flown by 
British crews on a low-altitude mission against four Dutch airfields, the first 
U.S. daylight bombing raid in Europe. 

The versatile A-20 was used in the Pacific, Middle East, North African, 
Russian and European theaters. Some A-20s equipped with radar equipment 
and additional nose guns were redesignated as P-70s and were used as night 
fighters until replaced in 1944 by the P-61 ‘‘Black Widow”’ with its increased 
high altitude performance. 

A-20 production halted in September 1944 with more than 7,000 built for 
the U.S. and its allies. The A-20G was the first series to have a “‘solid’’ nose; 
the aircraft on display is one of 2,850 -Gs built. It was donated by the Bankers 
Life and Casualty Company of Chicago in 1961. 
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LOCKHEED P-38L “LIGHTNING” 


The Lightning was designed in 1937 as a high-altitude interceptor. The first 
one built, the XP-38, made its public debut on February 11, 1939 by flying 
from California to New York in seven hours. Because of its unorthodox design, 
the airplane experienced “‘growing pains’’ and required several years to perfect 
it for combat. Late in 1942, it went into large-scale operations during the North 
African campaign where the German Luftwaffe named it ‘‘Der Gabelschwanz 
Teufel’’—"The Forked-Tail Devil.’’ 


Equipped with droppable fuel tanks under its wings, the P-38 was used 
extensively as a long-range escort fighter and saw action in practically every 
major combat area of the world. It was also used for such types of missions as 
dive bombing, level bombing, ground strafing, and photo reconnaissance. 


By the end of production in 1945, 9,923 P-38s had been built. The one on 
display, painted in the markings of the 55th Fighter Squadron based in Eng- 
land, was donated by the Bob Bean Aircraft Corp., Hawthorne, Cal., and the 
Kaufman Foundation, Philadelphia, in 1961. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 52’0”; length, 37/10”; 
height, 12’10” 

Weight: 17,500 Ibs. loaded 
Armament: One 20mm cannon 
and four .50 cal. machine 

guns. Also could carry ten 5” 


rockets or 4,000 ibs. of 
bombs 


Engines: Two Allison V-1710s 
of 1,475 hp. each 


Cost: $115,000 
ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 414 mph. 
Cruising speed: 275 mph. 
Range: 1,100 miles 
Service ceiling: 40,000 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 34 ft. 0 in. 

Length: 30 ft. 2 in. 

Height: 12 ft. 5 in. 

Weight: 7,570 Ibs. normal load 


Armament: One 37mm cannon 
firing through prop hub; two 
.50-cal. machine guns in nose; 
two .50-cal. machine guns in 
packets under wing; 500 Ibs. 
of bombs externally. 


Engine: Allison V-1710 of 1,200 hp. 
Cost: $46,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 376 mph. 
Cruising speed: 250 mph. 
Normal range: 650 miles 
Service ceiling: 35,000 ft. 


BELL P-390 “AIRACOBRA” 


The P-39 was one of America’s first-line pursuit planes in December 1941. It made 
its initial flight in April 1939 at Wright Field and by the time of the Pearl Harbor 
attack, nearly 600 had been built. Its unique engine location behind the cockpit 
caused some pilot concern at first, but experience showed that this was no more 
of a hazard in a crash landing than with an engine located forward of the cockpit. 
However, the P-39’s spin characteristics could be quite a problem if proper re- 
covery techniques were ignored. 

The Airacobra saw combat throughout the world, particularly in the Southwest 
Pacific, Mediterranean, and Russian theaters. Because its engine was not 
equipped with a supercharger, the P-39 performed best below 17,000 feet altitude 
and it often was used at lower altitudes for such missions as ground strafing. When 
P-39 production ended #n August 1944, Bell had built 9,584 Airacobras, of which 
4,773 had been allotted to the Soviet Union. Russian pilots particularly liked the 
cannon-armed P-39 for its ground-attack capability. Other P-39s served with 
French and British forces. 

The P39Q on display was obtained by the Air Force Museum Foundation from 
the Hardwick Aircraft Co., El Monte, Calif. in 1966. It is painted as a P-39D flown 
by Lt. Leslie Spoonts of the 57th Fighter Squadron in 1942 while based on Kodiak 
and Adak Islands during the Aleutian Campaign. 
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CONSOLIDATED B-24D “LIBERATOR” 


The B-24 was employed in operations in every combat theater during the war. 
Because of its great range, it was particularly suited for such missions as the 
famous raid from North Africa against the oil industry at Ploesti, Rumania on 
August 1, 1943. This feature also made the airplane suitable for long over-water 
missions in the Pacific Theater. More than 18,000 Liberators were produced. 

The B-24D on exhibit flew combat missions from North Africa in 1943-44 
with the 512th Bomb Squadron. It was flown to the Air Force Museum in May 
1959. It is the same type airplane as the “‘Lady Be Good,”’ the world-famous 
B-24D which disappeared on a mission from North Africa in April 1943 and 
which was found in the Libyan Desert in May 1959. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 110’0”: length, 66’4”: 
height, 17/11” 
Weight: 56,000 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: Ten .50-cal. 
machine guns, 8,000 
Ibs. of bombs 


Engines: Four Pratt & Whitney 
R-1830s of 1,200 hp. each 


Cost: $336,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 303 mph. 
Cruising speed: 175 mph. 
Range: 3,200 miles 
Service ceiling: 28,000 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 108 ft. Oin. 

Length: 76 ft. 4 in. 

Height: 22 ft. 0 in. 

Weight: 51,000 Ibs. maximum 
Armament: None 


Engines: Two Pratt & Whitney 
R-2800s of 2,000 hp. each 


Cost: $233,000 


ERFORMANCE. 


Maximum speed: 245 mph 
Cruising speed: 175 mph 
Range: 1,200 miles 
Service ceiling: 27,600 ft. 


CURTISS C-46D “COMMANDO” 


The C-46 was developed from the new and unproven commercial aircraft design, 
the CW-20, which first flew in March 1940. Deliveries of AAF C-46s began in July 
1942 for the Air Transport Command and Troop Carrier Command. During WW 
I], the AAF accepted 3,144 C-46s for hauling cargo and personnel and for towing 
gliders. Of this total, 1,410 were C-46Ds. The C-46 gained its greatest fame dur- 
ing WW Il transporting war materials over the “‘Hump”’ from India to China after 
the Japanese had closed the Burma Road. C-46 flights on this treacherous air 
route over the Himalayas began in May 1943. The Commando carried more cargo 
than the famous C-47 and offered better performance at higher altitudes, but 
under these difficult flying conditions, C-46s required extensive maintenance and 
had a relatively high loss rate. In Europe, C-46s dropped paratroopers during the 
aerial crossing of the Rhine River near Wesel in March 1945. C-46s saw additional 
service during the Korean Conflict. 

The C-46D on display is painted as a C-46 flying the Hump in 1944. This air- 
craft was retired from USAF service in Panama in 1968 and was flown to the 
museum in 1972. 
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WACO CG-4A 


The CG-4A was the most widely used U.S. troop/cargo glider of WW II. Flight testing began 
in 1942 and eventually more than 12,000 CG-4As were procured. Fifteen companies manu- 
factured CG-4As, with 1,074 built by the Waco Aircraft Company of Troy, Ohio. 

The CG-4A was constructed of fabric-covered wood and metal and was crewed by a pilot 
and copilot. It could carry 13 troops and their equipment or either a jeep, a quarter-ton truck, 
ora 75mm howitzer loaded through the upward-hinged nose section. C-46s and C-47s usu- 
ally were uSed as tow aircraft. 

CG-4As went into operation in July 1943 during the Allied invasion of Sicily. They partici- 
pated in the D-Day assault on France on June 6, 1944, and in other important airborne op- 
erations in Europe and in the China-Burma-India Theater. Until late in the war, gliders were 
generally considered expendable in combat and were abandoned or destroyed after landing. 

The aircraft on display is on loan from the National Air and Space Museum of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. It is marked as a CG-4A used during the D-Day invasion of France in June, 


1944. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 83 ft. 8 in. 
Length: 48 ft. 4 in. 
Height: 12 ft. 7 in. 
Weight: 7,500 lbs. maximum 
Armament: None 
Engine: None 
Cost: $24,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum towed speed: 
150 mph 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 71’0”; length, 58’6”; 
height, 20’3” 
Weight: 37,000 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: Eleven .50-cal. 
machine guns; 4,000 Ibs. 
of bombs 


Engines: Two Pratt & Whitney 


R-2800s of 2,000 hp. each 
Cost: $227,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 285 mph. 
Cruising speed: 190 mph. 
Range: 1,100 miles 
Service ceiling: 19,800 ft. 


MARTIN B-26G “MARAUDER” 


Although the ‘‘Marauder’’ did not make its first flight until November 25, 1940, its design 
showed such promise that 1,131 B-26s were ordered by the Air Corps in September 1940. 
The airplane began flying combat missions in the Southwest Pacific in the spring of 1942, 
but most of the B-26s subsequently assigned to operational theaters were sent to England and 
the Mediterranean area. 

Bombing from medium altitudes of 10,000 to 15,000 feet, the Marauder had the lowest 
loss rate of any Allied bomber — less than one-half of one. per cent. By the end of WW Il, it 
had flown more than 110,000 sorties and had dropped 150,000 tons of bombs, and had 
been used in combat by British, Free French, Australian, South African, Canadian, and Greek 
forces in addition to U.S. units. In 1945 when B-26 production was halted, 5,266 had 
been built. 

The Marauder on display was flown in combat by the Free French during the final months 


of WW ll. It was obtained from the French airline Air France training school near Paris in 
June 1965. 
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REPUBLIC P-47D “THUNDERBOLT” 


The P-47 was one of America’s leading fighter planes of WW Il. It made its 
initial flight on May 6, 1941, but the first production article was not delivered 
to the AAF until March 18, 1942. On April 8, 1943, the P-47 flew its first combat 
mission, taking off from England for a sweep over western Europe. During the 
next several months, AAF pilots learned that the Thunderbolt could out-dive any 
Luftwaffe airplane. An auxiliary fuel tank was used in July 1943, permitting 
the P-47 to escort heavy bombers much further into German territory. 

In addition to establishing an impressive record as a high-altitude escort 
fighter, the P-47 gained recognition as a low-level fighter-bomber because of its 
ability to absorb battle damage and keep flying. By the end of the war, the 
Thunderbolt had been used in every active war theater with the exception of 
Alaska. In addition to serving with the AAF, some were flown in action by the 
British, Free French, Russians, and Brazilians. 

The P-47 on display, one of more than 15,600 built, was donated by Republic 
Aviation Corporation in November 1964. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 40’9”; length, 36/1”; 
height, 14’2” 
Weight: 13,500 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: Eight .50-cal. 
machine guns and ten 5” 
rockets or 1,500 Ibs. of 
bombs 


Engine: Pratt & Whitney 
R-2800 of 2,300 hp. 


Cost $94,000 
ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 433 mph. 
Cruising speed: 260 mph. 
Range: 1,100 miles 
Service ceiling: 40,000 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 34’514”; length, 33’514”; 
height, 11’014” 


Weight: 10,670 Ibs. 
combat-loaded 


Armament: Two 20-mm MG 151 
cannon in wings and two 
13-mm MG 131 machine 
guns In nose 


Engine: Junkers Jumo 213 of 
2,240 hp. with methanol- 


water injection 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 426 mph. 
Cruising speed: 280 mph. 
Range: 520 miles 

Service ceiling: 40,000 ft. 


FOCKE-WULF FW 190D-9 


The FW 190, one of Germany’s best fighter airplanes of WW II, made its first flight on June 1, 
1939. It appeared in action over northwestern France in September 1941 and rapidly proved 
its superiority over the Mark V Spitfire, Britain’s best fighter of the period. 

Most FW 190s were of the “‘A’”’ series, powered by a BMW radial engine. Late in 1943, how- 
ever, the ‘‘D”’ series appeared in action against U.S. bombers, powered by the Jumbo 213 in- 
line, liquid-cooled engine. With its more powerful engine, the ‘‘D’’ had better performance 
than the ‘‘A,”’ but because of its lengthened nose, a 20-inch section had to be added to the 
fuselage just forward of the tail. During its lifetime, more than 20,000 FW 190s of all types 
were built. 

The FW 190D-9 on display was assigned to the JG3 ‘‘Udet’’ Geschwader, one of the Luft- 
waffe’s most famous fighter units which was named for Ernest Udet, Germany’s leading ace 
to survive WW I. The airplane was captured and brought to the U.S. for testing at the end 
of WW Il. It is on loan from the National Air and Space Museum of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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NORTH AMERICAN A-36A 


The A-36A dive bomber was the first AAF version of the “Mustang” developed 
for Britain in 1940. The A-36 first flew in Oct. 1942; production of 500 A-36As 
was completed by March 1943. 

Unofficially named “Invaders,” A-36As were assigned to the 27th and 86th 
Bombardment Groups (Dive), later redesignated as Fighter-Bomber Groups. 
In June 1943, the plane went into action from North Africa. During the Italian 

~ campaign, A-36A pilots flew bomber escort and strafing missions as well as 
ground support bombing attacks. A-36As also served with the 311th Fighter- 
Bomber Group in India. Dive brakes in the wings gave greater stability in a dive, 
but they were sometimes wired closed due to malfunctions. In 1944, AAF A-36As 
were replaced by P-51s and P-47s when experience showed that these high- 
altitude fighters, equipped with bomb racks, were more suitable for low-level 
missions than A-36As. 

The aircraft on display was obtained from Mr. Charles P. Doyle, Rosemount, 
Minn. in 1971. lt was restored by the 148th Fighter-Interceptor Group, Minne- 
sota ANG, Col. Wayne C. Gatlin, Commander. It is painted as the A-36A flown by 
Capt. Lawrence Dye, 16th Fighter-Bomber Sq, in Tunisia, Sicily, and Italy 
during WW II. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 37’0”; length: 32’3”; 
height: 12’2” 
Weight: 10,000 ibs. loaded 


Armament: Six .50-cal. machine 
guns; 1,000 Ibs. of bombs 
externally 


Engine: Allison V-1710 of 
1,325 hp. 


Cost: $49,000 


ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 365 mph. 
Cruising speed: 250 mph. 
Range: 550 miles 

Service ceiling: 25,100 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 371%"; 
length, 32'3%"; 
height, 13’8” 
Weight: 11,600 Ibs. loaded 
Armament: Six .50-cal. machine 


guns and ten 5” rockets or : i ae. oath 
1,000 Ibs. of bombs , 


HEY 


Engine: Packard Merlin V-1650 
of 1,695 hp. 


Cost: $54,000 


Maximum speed: 443 mph. : | 
Cruising speed: 275 mph. 

Range: 1,675 miles 

Service ceiling: 41,900 ft. 


NORTH AMERICAN P-51D “MUSTANG” 


The P-51, designed and built at the request of England in 1940, initially was 
not too impressive to the Air Corps because of its limited high-altitude per- 
formance. In 1942, however, the British tested a Mustang in which a Rolls-Royce 
‘‘Merlin’’ engine had been installed. Results were most promising. 

The AAF decided to purchase Merlin-powered Mustangs and use them for 
high altitude escort of B-17s and B-24s. In December 1943, the P-51B flew its 
first combat mission from England. Meeting Luftwaffe interceptors deep inside 
German territory, the Mustang repeatedly scored heavily over the enemy planes. 

By the end of WW Il, the P-51 had been used in practically every active 
combat zone, including the Pacific where it escorted B-29s to Japan from Iwo 
Jima. With the advent of the Korean Conflict, it was again put into combat 
primarily for close support of ground troops. 

The P-51 on display, one of approximately 14,000 built for the AAF, was ob- 
tained from the West Virginia ANG in January 1957. It was the last USAF pro- 
peller-driven fighter in operation. 
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SIKORSKY R-4B “HOVERFLY” 


The R-4 was the world’s first production helicopter and the Air Force’s first service heli- 
copter. The original military model, the XR-4, was developed from the famous experi- 
mental VS-300 helicopter, invented by Igor Sikorsky and publicly demonstrated in 1940. 
The XR-4 made its initial flight on January 13, 1942 and as a result of its successful flight 
tests, the AAF ordered 3 YR-4As and 27 YR-4Bs for service testing and flight training. Of 
these 30, one went to Burma and one to Alaska, while several others were assigned to the 
U.S. Navy, U.S. Coast Guard, and British Royal Navy. They showed such promise that the 
AAF ordered 100 R-4Bs. 

The R-4 was first used in combat in May 1944. In a letter to a friend, Col. Philip G. 
Cochran, C. O. of the 1st Air Commando Group, wrote: 


‘“‘Today the ‘egg-beater’ went into action and the 
damn thing acted like it had good sense.”’ 


The R-4B on display was donated by the University of Illinois in 1967. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Rotor diameter: 38’0”; 

length 33’7 34”; height 12’5” 
Weight: 2,581 Ibs. maximum 
Armament: None 


Engine: Warner R-550 of 
200 hp. 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 75 mph. 
Cruising speed: 65 mph. 
Range: 130 miles 

Service ceiling: 8,000 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 49 ft. 4 in. (15 m.) 
Length: 40 ft. 5 in. (12.3 m.) 
Height: 15 ft. 6in. (4.7 m.) 


Weight: 19,420 Ibs. 
(8,827.3 kg.) loaded 
Armament: Ten .50-cal. 
(12.7 mm.) machine guns, 
and two 500 Ib. (227.3 kg.) 
bombs 
Engine: Allison V-3420 of 
2,885 hp. 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 404 mph. 
(650 km/hr) 

Cruising speed: 250 mph. 
(402.3 km/hr) 

Range: 2,600 mi. (4,183.4 km.) 


Service ceiling: 36,400 ft. 
(11,094.7 m.) 


FISHER P-75A “EAGLE” 


The Fisher P-75 Eagle was originally intended to fill the AAF’s 1942 need for an 
interceptor. Its unique design featured two coaxial contrarotating propellers con- 
nected by dual drive shafts running under the cockpit to the engine located amid- 
ships. The engine had 24 cylinders and was basically two Allison V-1710’s com- 
bined. Another P-75 feature was the extensive use of already proven airframe 
components such as P-40 wing panels, A-24 tail, and F4U landing gear with a 
newly-designed fuselage in the belief that this would greatly reduce the design 
and testing period. 

The first of two XP-75’s incorporating component parts made its initial flight 
on Nov. 17, 1943. Because flight tests revealed unsatisfactory performance, com- 
bined with a mission change from interceptor to long-range escort, the original 
design was greatly altered and six XP-75’s of the revised configuration were or- 
dered, along with 2,500 P-75As. The improved version was still unsatisfactory 
and after three Eagles had crashed, the entire program was cancelled on Nov. 8, 
1944. Only eight XP-75s and six P-75As were built. 

The P-75A on display was loaned to the USAF Museum by the National Air and 
Space Museum of the Smithsonian Institution in 1977. 
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BELL P-63E “KINGCOBRA” 


This WW II fighter was developed from the P-39 Airacobra which it closely re- 
sembles. The Army Air Forces never used the P-63 in combat, although some were 
used for fighter training. Many Kingcobras were exported as Lend-Lease aircraft; 
Russia obtained 2,456 P-63s and Free French forces received 300. The perform- 
ance of the P-63 was considered adequate for low-level fighting; as a result, It 
was widely used by the Russians for such missions as “‘tank busting.”’ 

Two unusual variations of the Kingcobra were the RP-63A and RP-63C “‘pin- 
ball’ versions. These manned target aircraft were actually fired at by aerial gun- 
nery students. They were armored with Duralumin armor plate against which .30- 
cal. lead and plastic frangible machine gun bullets disintegrated harmlessly. Spe- 
cial instruments sent impluses to red lights in the nose of the target plane, causing 
them to blink when bullets struck the plane. 

Bell produced a total of 3,305 P-63s, 13 of which were P-63Es. The aircraft on 
display was donated by Bell Aircraft Corporation in January 1958. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 38 ft. 4 in. 

Length: 32 ft. 8 in. 
Height: 12 ft. 7 in. 
Weight: 9,350 Ibs. 


Armament: One 37mm cannon 
and four 50-caliber machine 
guns. 

Engine: Allison V-1710 of 
1,325 hp. 

Cost: $48,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 408 mph. 
Cruising speed: 208 mph. 
Normal range: 450 miles 
Service ceiling: 43,000 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 50 ft. Oin. (15 m.) 


Length: 30 ft. 6 in. (9.2 m.) 

Height: 14 ft. 6 in. (4.4 m.) 

Weight: 6,318 Ibs. (2,843 kg.) 
loaded 


Armament: Four .303-cal. ma- 
chine guns (two above main 
wheels and two in rear cock- 
pit); 500 Ibs. (225 kg.) of 
bombs 


Engine: Bristol Mercury XX of 


870 hp. 
PERFORMANCE 
Maximum speed: 212 mph. 
(341 km/hr) 
Cruising speed: 190 mph. 
(306 km/hr) 
Range: 400 miles (644 km); 700 Se Fe é se Re ian 
miles (1,126 km.) with extra ae ce ‘ ne 
tank — o 
Service ceiling: 21,500 ft. 
(6,450 km) 


WESTLAND “LYSANDER III” 


The Lysander (or “‘Lizzie’’) first flew on Jun. 15, 1936. It was designed and used 
initially as an RAF ground support combat aircraft, but by mid-1942, the Lysan- 
der’s vulnerability to enemy fighters caused its assignment to such duties as tar- 
get and glider towing, air-sea rescue, and communications. Three were acquired 
by the USAAF, probably for evaluation, and 25 or more were assigned to the 8th 
AF by the RAF for target towing. A total of 1,786 Lysanders were built in England 
and Canada. 

The Lysander is best known for its “‘cloak and dagger’’ role—flying agents in 
and out of German-occupied Europe. Its slow speed and short takeoff and landing 
capability made it well-suited for such night missions into unprepared fields. 
“Special Duties’’ Lysander IIIAs modified for this role carried no guns or armor 
but had an extra fuel tank and a ladder for quick passenger pickup and delivery. 
In 1941-44, Lysander IIIA pilots flying alone delivered or picked up more than 800 
agents in France, never knowing whether German soldiers might be waiting at the 
landing sites. 

The Lysander on display was restored to flying condition by Mr. Dwight F. 
Brooks of West Los Angeles, Calif. It is painted in the colors of the secret RAF 53 
“Special Duties’’ No. 138 Squadron. It was acquired by the USAF Museum in 
1977. 
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MESSERSCHMITT Me 163B “KOMET” 


The German Me 163 rocket-propelled interceptor was one of the most unique air- 
craft developments of WW Il, but its impact on Allied bombers was minimized by 
the small numbers produced and the plane’s performance and technical deficien- 
cies. The Me 163 project began in 1937 when the Luftwaffe asked Dr. Alexander 
Lippisch to design a tailless aircraft powered by a rocket engine. The Me 163A 
prototypes were tested in 1941, with a speed of 623.85 mph being reached on 
Oct. 2, 1941 after being towed to altitude. Powered flight testing of the more ad- 
vanced and heavier Me 163B prototypes was delayed until Aug. 1943 by engine 
problems. The Walter engine was extremely temperamental, sometimes exploding 
without warning. In addition, its fuel consumption was very high, limiting the 
Komet’s effective combat range to only about 50 miles. 

Production Me 163Bs were not ready for operational use until Jul. 1944. Kom- 
ets first engaged Allied air forces on Jul. 28 without loss on either side. Due to 
critical fuel shortages, only one Komet group reached combat; it scored 9 kills 
while losing 14 of its own aircraft. Only 279 Me 163Bs were delivered to the Luft- 
waffe by the end of WW II. 

This Me 163B was restored by the National Museum of Science and Technology 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada and loaned to the USAF Museum in May 1978. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 30 ft. 7 in. (9.3 m.) 
Length: 19 ft. 2 in. (5.9 m.) 


Height: (on takeoff dolly) 9 ft. 
(2.8 m.) | 

Weight: 9,502 Ib. (4,310 kg.) 

Armament: Two 30mm MK 108 
cannon 


Engine: Walter HWK 509A-2 roc- 
ket of 3,748 Ib. (1,700 kg.) 
thrust 


PERFORMANCE 

Maximum speed: 593 mph 
(955 km/hr) 

Cruising speed: 560-590 mph 
(901-949 km/hr) 

Maximum powered endurance: 
71/ min. 

Service ceiling: 40,000 ft. 
(12,190 m.) 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 117 ft. 6 in. (35.8 m.) 
Length: 100 ft. 7 in. (30.7 m.) 
Height: 28 ft. 5 in. (8.7 m) 
Weight: 93,200 Ibs. 
(42,275.2 kg.) maximum 
Armament:None — oo 
Engines: Four Pratt & Whitney = : , TA WDEPENDENCE NE 
R-2800s of 2,400 hp each “ 3 i. 
(with water injection) 
Cost: $1,180,000 
PERFORMANCE 
Maximum speed: 360 mph 
(579.2 km/hr) 
Cruising speed: 320 mph 
(514.9 km/hr) (max.) 
Range: 4,400 miles 
(7,079.6 km) 
Service ceiling: 31,200 ft. 
(9,509.8 m.) 


DOUGLAS VC-118 “INDEPENDENCE” 


. Lt The VC-118 was a military variation of the Douglas DC-6 commercial airliner. In 
d f Ve AY, 1947, USAAF officials ordered the 29th production DC-6 to be modified as a 
| | - | 4 replacement for the aging C-54C ‘‘Sacred Cow’”’ Presidential aircraft. It differs 
from the standard DC-6 configuration in that the aft fuselage was converted into 
a stateroom; the main cabin seated 24 passengers or could be made up into 12 
‘‘sleeper’’ berths. The VC-118 was formally commissioned into the AAF on July 
4, 1947, and was nicknamed ‘‘Independence’”’ for the President’s hometown in 
Missouri. Probably the plane’s most historic flight occurred when it carried 
President Truman to Wake Island in Oct. 1950 to discuss the Korean situation 
with Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Beginning in 1951, the USAF purchased 165 C-118A “‘Liftmasters” which were 
about 6 ft. longer than the ‘‘Independence.’’ C-118As played a key role in “‘Oper- 
ation Safe Haven”’ during which 14,000 Hungarian refugees were airlifted to the 
U.S. in 1956-57. 

In May 1953, after nearly 6 years of White House service, the ‘‘Independence”’ 
was retired as a Presidential aircraft and subsequently served several Air Force 
organizations as a VIP transport. It was retired for display at the USAF Museum 
in 1965. In 1977-78 Museum personnel restored the ‘‘Independence’’ to its for- 55 
mer Presidential markings and eagle-like paint scheme. 
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BELL P-59B “AIRACOMET” 


Development of the P-59, America’s first jet-propelled airplane, was ordered 
personally by General H. H. Arnold on September 4, 1941. The project was 
conducted under the utmost secrecy, with Bell building the airplane and Gen- 
eral Electric the engine. The first P-59 was completed in mid-1942 and on 
October 1, 1942, it made its initial flight at Muroc Dry Lake (now Edwards Air 
Force Base), California. One year later, the airplane was ordered into production, 
to be powered by I-14 and I-16 engines, improved versions of the original I-A. 

Bell produced 66 P-59s. Although the airplane’s performance was not spec- 
tacular and it never got into combat, the P-59 provided training for AAF per- 
sonnel and invaluable data for subsequent development of higher performance 
jet airplanes. 

The P-59B on display was obtained from Kirtland Air Force Base, New Mexico. 
in February 1956. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 45’6”; length, 38/10”; 
height, 11/1134” 
Weight: 10,532 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: One 37mm cannon 
and three .50-cal. 
machine guns 


Engines: Two General Electric 
l-16s of 1,650 Ibs. thrust each 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 450 mph. 
Cruising speed: 320 mph. 
Range: 440 miles 

Service ceiling: 43,400 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 66’0”; length: 49’7”; 
height: 14’8” 
Weight: 35,855 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: Four .50-cal. 
machine guns in upper turret 
and four 20mm cannon in 
belly; 6,400 Ibs. of bombs 


Engines: Two Pratt & Whitney 
R-2800s of 2,100 hp. each 


Cost:$170,000_ - 


ERFORMANCE 
Maximum speed: 425 mph. 
Cruising speed: 275 mph. 
Range: 1,200 miles 

Service ceiling: 46,200 ft. 


NORTHROP P-61C “BLACK WIDOW” 


The heavily-armed Black Widow was this country’s first aircraft specifically 
designed as a night fighter. In the nose, it carried radar equipment which 
enabled its crew of two or three to locate enemy aircraft in total darkness and 
fly into proper position to attack. 

The XP-61 was flight-tested in 1942 and delivery of production aircraft began 
in late 1943. The P-61 flew its first operational intercept mission as a night 
fighter in Europe on July 3, 1944 and later was also used as a night intruder over 
enemy territory. In the Pacific, a Black Widow claimed its first “kill” on the night 
of July 6, 1944. As P-61s became available, they replaced interim Douglas P-70s 
in all USAAF night fighter squadrons. During WW II, Northrop built approxi- 
mately 700 P-61s; 41 of these were -Cs manufactured in the summer of 1945 
offering greater speed and capable of operating at higher altitude. Northrop 
fabricated 36 more Black Widows in 1946 as F-15A unarmed photo-reconnais- 
sance aircraft. 

The Black Widow on display was presented to the Air Force Museum by the 
Tecumseh Council, Boy Scouts of America, Springfield, Ohio, in 1958. It is 
painted and marked as a P-61B assigned to the 550th Night Fighter Squadron 
serving in the Pacific in 1945. 57 
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DOUGLAS A-26C “INVADER” 


The A-26, a follow-up airplane to the A-20 “‘Havoc,”’ made its first flight on 
July 10, 1942. Production delivery began in August 1943, and on November 
19, 1944, it went into combat over Europe. It was used for both level bombing 
and ground strafing and rocket attacks. By the time production halted after 
VJ-Day, 2,502 Invaders had been built. 

The A-26 was redesignated the B-26 in 1948. During the Korean Conflict, 
the airplane entered combat once again, this time as a night intruder to harass 
North Korean supply lines. 

Early in the Vietnam conflict, the Invader went into action for the third time. 
Also, the USAF ordered 40 modified B-26Bs having more powerful engines 
and increased structural strength. Designated the B-26K, the airplanes were 
designed for special air warfare missions. In 1966, the B-26K was redesignated 
the A-26A. 

The A-26C on display was flown to the Air Force Museum in September 
1957. It appears in the colors and markings used during the Korean Conflict. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 70’0”; length, 51’3”; 
height, 18’6” 
Weight: 27,000 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: Highly variable. 
A-26C had two forward-firing 
.50-cal. machine guns and 
two turrets with two .50-cal. 


machine guns each. Also 
carried bombs internally 
and under wings. 

Engines: Two Pratt & Whitney 
R-2800s of 2,000 hp. each 


Cost: $192,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 359 mph. 
Cruising speed: 266 mph. 
Range: 700 miles 

Service ceiling: 28,500 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 141’3”; length, 99’0”; 
height, 27'9” 
Weight: 133,500 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: Eight .50-cal. 
machine guns in remote- 
controlled turrets plus two 
.50-cal. machine guns and 
one 20mm cannon in tail; 
20,000 Ibs. of bombs 


Engines: Four Wright R-3350s 


of 2,200 hp. each 
Cost: $639,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 357 mph. 
Cruising speed: 220 mph. 
Range: 3,700 miles 
Service ceiling: 33,600 ft. 


BOEING B-29 “SUPERFORTRESS” 


The Boeing B-29 was designed in 1940 as an eventual replacement for the B-17 
and B-24. The first one built made its maiden flight on September 21, 1942. In 
December 1943 it was decided not to use the B-29 in the European Theater, 
thereby permitting the airplane to be sent to the Pacific area where its great 
range made it particularly suited for the long over-water flight required to attack 
the Japanese homeland from bases in China. During the last two months of 
1944, B-29s began operating against Japan from the islands of Saipan, Guam, 
and Tinian. 

With the advent of the conflict in Korea in June 1950, the B-29 was once 
again thrust into battle. For the next several years it was effectively used for 
attacking targets in North Korea. 

The B-29 on display, named ‘‘Bockscar,’’ was flown to the Air Force Museum 
on September 26, 1961. It is the airplane from which the second atomic bomb 
was dropped on Nagasaki on August 9, 1945. 
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KAWANISHI N1K2-J SHIDEN-KAI “GEORGE 21” 


This Japanese fighter was produced during the last year of WW II. Because of initial pro- 
duction problems, plus shortages of parts resulting from B-29 raids on the Japanese 
homeland, only 428 were produced. The airplane proved to be one of the best ‘‘all-round”’ 
fighters operational in the Pacific. However, it did not have sufficient performance at al- 
titude to make it an effective interceptor against B-29 raids, primarily due to engine de- 
velopment difficulties. 

A unique design feature was wing flaps which operated automatically to increase ‘“‘lift’’ 
when necessary during extreme maneuvers. The device, operated with electricity and oil 
pressure using a U-shaped tube containing mercury, was an important factor in the air- 
craft’s maneuverability in combat. 

The airplane on display was donated by the City of San Diego, Calif., in 1959 through 
the cooperation of the San Diego Squadron of the Air Force Association. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 39’314”; length, 30’8”; 
height, 13'0” 
Weight: 9,039 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: Four 20mm cannon 
Provisions for two 550-Ib. 
bombs under wings 


Engine: Nakajima NK9H 
Homare 21 of 1,990 hp. 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 370 mph. 
Cruising speed: 287 mph. 
Range: 1,000 miles 
Service ceiling: 35,300 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 17’8”; length, 27/1”; 
height, 4’8” 

Weight: 4, 750 Ibs. 

Armament: 1,800-lb. warhead 


Engine: Argus 014 Rohr pulse- 
jet of 600 Ibs. thrust 


PERFORMANCE 


Operating speed: 360-480 mph. 
Launching speed: 220 mph. 
Range: 150-200 miles 


Operating altitude: 2,000 to 
4,000 ft. 


V-1 “BUZZ-BOMB” 


The V-1 was a German surface-to-surface pilotless flying bomb first used against England 
on June 12-13, 1944. Usually catapulted from an inclined ramp, it was controlled in 
flight by internal guidance. After flying a predetermined interval of time, the engine 
stopped and the V-1 dived onto its target. A major advantage of the V-1 was its ability 
to penetrate aerial defense at night or during poor weather when interception by Allied 
planes was very difficult. 

Between June 12 - August 31, 1944, the Germans launched 8,564 V-1s against London 
and 53 against Southampton. After the Allies had captured the launching sites in north- 
western France, new sites were built in western Germany and on October 21, 1944, an- 
other V-1 offensive was opened. By March 30, 1945 when V-1 operations were halted, the 
Germans had launched 275 more V-1s against London and 11,988 against Brussels, Ant- 
werp and Liege, Belgium. Fortunately, many V-1s crashed or were shot down before they 
reached their targets. 

The Buzz Bomb on display, painted as a WW II operational V-1, is a JB-2, the U.S. dup- 
licate of the German weapon. It was donated by Continental Motors Corp. in 1957. 
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KUGISHO “OHKA” SUICIDE BOMB 


The Ohka (Cherry Blossom) was a Japanese suicide weapon used in aerial com- 
bat during the closing months of WW Il. It was nicknamed “‘Baka”’ (Fool) by U.S. 
troops. Designed primarily for use as an anti-invasion or coastal defense weapon, 
it was powered by three solid-propellant rocket motors with 8-10 seconds firing 
endurance, and carried a high-explosive warhead in its nose. It was particularly 
effective against U.S. naval forces during the invasion of Okinawa in Apr. 1945. 

The Ohka was carried to the vicinity of its target beneath a “‘mother’’ aircraft 
such as the twin-engine Mitsubishi G4M2e ‘‘Betty”’ bomber. Upon being released 
from the carrier plane, the Ohka glided in the direction of the target. When the 
pilot reached a favorable position for launching his attack, he fired the rockets 
and dove at high speed into his victim, perishing in the resulting explosion. Con- 
trary to what many people believed during WW II, the Ohka pilot was not locked 
into the cockpit, since he considered it a great honor to die for his Emperor tn this 
manner. 

The aircraft on display, brought to the U.S. at the end of WW II for technical 
evaluation, was originally an MXY7-K1, an unpowered version used for training. 
It has been reconfigured as an operation! Ohka for display purposes. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 16 ft. 9 in. (5.1 m.) 
Length: 19 ft. 10 in. (6 m.) 


Height: 3 ft. 9in. (1.1 m.) 
Weight: 4,718 Ibs. (2,140.1 kg.) 
maximum 


Warhead: 2,646 Ibs. (1,200 kg.) 
high-explosive 

Engines: Three Type 4 Mk. 3 
solid-propellant rocket 
motors totalling 1,764 Ibs. 


(800 kg.) thrust 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 576 mph. 
(926.8 km/hr) terminal dive 
velocity 


Glide speed: 229 mph. 
(368.5 km/hr) 

Range: 55 miles (88.5 km.) 
from release at 27,000 ft. 
(8,229.6 m.) altitude 


Service ceiling: Dependent upon 


fi 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 51’3”; length, 38’1”; 
height, 13’8” 
Weight: 24,800 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: Six .50-cal. machine 
guns, 25 five-inch rockets, 
and 4,000 Ibs. of bombs 


Engines: Two Packard V-1650s 
of 1,380 hp. each 


Cost: $228,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 482 mph. 
Cruising speed: 280 mph. 
Range: 2,200 miles 
Service ceiling: 39,000 ft. 


NORTH AMERICAN F-82B “TWIN MUSTANG” 


The F-82, the last propeller-driven fighter acquired in quantity by the USAF, was de- 
veloped by ‘‘marrying’’ two P-51 airframes. The purpose was to provide a fighter carry- 
ing a pilot and co-pilot/navigator to reduce fatigue on long-range bomber escort missions. 
Delivery from production did not begin until early 1946, too late for WW Il. After WW Il, 
radar-equipped F-82s were used quite extensively by the Air Defense Command as re- 
placements for the P-61 night fighter. 

During the Korean Conflict, Japanese-based F-82s were among the first USAF air- 
craft to operate over Korea. The first three North Korean airplanes destroyed by U.S. 
forces were shot down by all-weather F-82 interceptors on June 27, 1950. 

Of a total of 273 F-82s produced, 20 were ‘‘B”’ series. The F-82B on display, “‘Betty 
Jo,’’ flew from Hawaii to New York on February 27-28, 1947, a distance of 5,051 miles, 
the longest non-stop flight ever made by a prop-driven fighter. ‘‘Betty Jo’’ was delivered 
to the Air Force Museum in 1957. 
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LOCKHEED P-80R “SHOOTING STAR’ 


The P-80 was America’s first jet airplane manufactured in large quantities 
(approximately 1,700 built). Designed during WW Il, it made its initial flight 
in January 1944. Although produced too late for WW Il, the P-80 (redesignated 
F-80 in 1948) was used extensively during the Korean Conflict, primarily for 
low-level gun, rocket, bomb, and napalm attacks against ground targets. In 
addition, it served as the basic design for the T-33 and F-94, produced in the 
early 1950s. 

The P-80R on display was specially modified for racing from a standard 
P-80 by equipping it with a smaller canopy, a shorter wing, and redesigned air 
intakes. On June 19, 1947, it was flown by Colonel Albert Boyd to a new world 
speed record of 623.8 mph. It was shipped to the Air Force Museum from 
Griffiss AFB, New York, in October 1954. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
(For F-80C) 
Span: 38/1014”; length, 34'6”; 
height, 11/4” 
Weight: 12,330 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: Six .50-cal. machine 
guns. Eight 5” rockets or 
2,000 Ibs. of bombs 


Engine: Allison J33 of 5,400 


Ibs. thrust (with water/ 


alcohol injection) 
Cost: $108,000 


ERFORMANCE 


(For F-80C) 


Maximum speed: 580 mph. 
Cruising speed: 440 mph. 
Range: 1,050 miles 
Service ceiling: 42,850 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 109’31,4,”; length, 
86'5 34”; height 26’7 34” 
Weight: 66,900 Ibs. maximum 


Engines: Two Wright R-3350s 
of 3,500 hp. each 


Armament: None 
Cost: $590,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 290 mph. 
Cruising speed: 200 mph. 
Range: 2,000 miles 
Service ceiling: 30,000 ft. 


FAIRCHILD C-119J “PACKET” 


The C-119, developed from the WW II Fairchild C-82, was designed to carry 
cargo, personnel, litter patients, and mechanized equipment, and to drop cargo 
and troops by parachute. The first C-119 made its initial flight in November 
1947 and by the time production ceased in 1955, more than 1,100 C-119s 
had been built. The USAF used the airplane extensively during the Korean 
Conflict and many were supplied to the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps and to the 
air forces of Canada, Belgium, Italy, and India. In South Vietnam, the airplane 
once again entered combat, this time in a ground support role as AC-119 
‘‘sunships’’ mounting side-firing weapons capable of firing up to 6,000 rounds 
per minute per gun. 

The C-119J on display was specially modified for the mid-air retrieval of 
space capsules reentering the atmosphere from orbit. On August 19, 1960, 
this aircraft made the world’s first mid-air recovery of a capsule returning 
from space when it ‘‘snagged’’ the parachute lowering the Discoverer XIV 
satellite at 8,000 feet altitude 360 miles southwest of Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The airplane was delivered to the museum in November 1963. 
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SIKORSKY YH-5A 


The H-5, originally designated the R-5 (H for helicopter; R for rotorcraft), was 
designed to provide a helicopter having greater useful load, endurance, speed, 
and service ceiling than the R-4. The first XR-5 of four ordered made its initial 
flight on August 18, 1943. In March 1944, the AAF ordered 26 YR-5As for serv- 
ice testing, and in February 1945, the first YR-5A was delivered. 

During its service life, the H-5 was used for rescue and mercy missions 
throughout the world. It gained its greatest fame, however, during the Korean 
Conflict when it was called upon repeatedly to rescue United Nations’ pilots 
shot down behind enemy lines and to evacuate wounded personnel from front- 
line areas. 

More than 300 H-5s had been built by the time production was halted in 
1951. The YH-5A on display, one of the 26 ordered in 1944, was obtained from 
Eglin AFB, Florida, in March 1955. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Main rotor diameter: 48'0”; 
tail rotor diameter, 8/5”; 
height, 12/11”; 
fuselage length, 41/2” 


Weight: 4,815 Ibs. loaded 
Armament: None 


Engine: Pratt & Whitney R-985 
of 450 hp. 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 90 mph. 


Cruising speed: 70 mph. 


Range: 280 miles 
Service ceiling: 10,000 ft. 


SFeCroRrriCA TEON'S 
Span: 36'5”; length, 38'6”; 
height, 12’7” 
Weight: 15,227 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: Six .50-cal. machine 
guns and eight 5” rockets or 
2,000 Ibs. of bombs or 
napalm tanks 


Engine: Allison J35 of 
4,900 lbs. thrust 


Cost: $212,000 


ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 620 mph. 
Cruising speed: 485 mph. 
Range: 1,485 miles 
Service ceiling: 43,240 ft. 


REPUBLIC F-84E “THUNDERJET” 


The F-84, the USAF’s first post-war fighter, made its initial flight on February 
28, 1946. It began rolling off the production lines in June 1947, and by the 
time production ceased in 1953, approximately 4,450 ‘‘straight-wing’’ F-84s 
(in contrast to the swept-wing F-84F) had been built. In addition to being used 
by the USAF, many were supplied to allied nations participating in the Mutual 
Security Program. During its service life, the F-84 became the first USAF jet 
fighter able to carry a tactical atomic weapon. 

The airplane gained its greatest renown during the Korean Conflict where 
it was used primarily for low-level interdiction missions. Almost daily the F-84 
attacked enemy railroads, bridges, supply depots, and troop concentrations 
with bombs, rockets, and napalm. 

The F-84E on display was obtained from Robins AFB, Georgia, in October 


1963. 
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REPUBLIC F-84F “THUNDERSTREAK” 


The swept-wing F-84F evolved from the straight-wing F-84. The prototype first flew on 
June 3, 1950 and deliveries began in 1954, primarily to the Tactical Air Command as 
a ground support fighter bomber. 

Republic built 2,112 -Fs while General Motors fabricated an additional 599. Of 
these, 1,301 were delivered to NATO air forces. Production of a reconnaissance version, 
the RF-84F, totaled 718 aircraft, including 386 for allied countries. The RF-84F featured 
engine air intakes at the wing roots plus cameras in the nose. 

F-84Fs gradually were replaced by supersonic F-100s in the late 1950s and were 
turned over to Air National Guard units. However, some F-84Fs were called back to tem- 
porary USAF service in the early 1960s due to the Berlin Crisis. 

The aircraft on display was flown to the museum in 1970 following its assignment to 
the Ohio ANG. During its career, it served in England, Greece, Alaska, and the con- 
tinental U.S. It was one of the 200 fighters which participated in the mass deployment 
of aircraft across the Atlantic Ocean to Europe in November 1961 in response to the 
Berlin situation. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 33’7”; length, 43’5”; 
height, 15’0” 
Weight: 27,000 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: Six .50-cal. machine 
guns and 24 five-inch 
rockets; 6,000 Ibs. of 
bombs externally 


Engine: One Wright J65 of 
7,220 lbs. thrust 


Cost: $769,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 685 mph. 
Cruising speed: 535 mph. 
Range: 1,900 miles 
Service ceiling: 44,450 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 33/114"; length, 36’4”; 
height, 11'2” 
Weight: 11,270 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: Two 23mm cannon 
and one 37mm cannon, plus 
2,000 Ibs. of bombs or 
rockets 


Engine: VK-1 of 6,000 Ibs. 
thrust (copy of British Rolls- 


Royce “‘Nene’’ engine) 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 670 mph. 
Cruising speed: 525 mph. 
Range: 500 miles 

Service ceiling: 51,000 ft. 


MIKOYAN-GUREVICH MiG-15 “FAGOT” 


The MiG-15 was developed by the Soviet Union following WW Il. It began ap- 

pearing in service in 1949 and by 1952, it had been provided to various Com- 

munist satellite nations, including North Korea where it was used extensively 
; against United Nations forces. 

The airplane on display was flown to South Korea on September 21, 1953 
by a defecting North Korean pilot who was given a reward of $100,000. The 
airplane was subsequently flight-tested on Okinawa and then brought to Wright- 
Patterson AFB for additional flight tests. An offer by the U.S. to return the air- 
plane to its “‘rightful owners’’ was ignored and in November 1957, it was trans- 
ferred to the Air Force Museum for public exhibition. 
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NORTH AMERICAN F-86A “SABRE” 


The F-86, the USAF’s first swept-wing jet fighter, made its initial flight on Oc- 
tober 1, 1947. The first production model flew on May 20, 1948, and on Sep- 
tember 15, 1948, an F-86A set a new world speed record of 670.9 mph. Origi- 
nally designed as a high-altitude day fighter, it was subsequently redesigned 
into an all-weather interceptor (F-86D) and a fighter-bomber (F-86H). 

As a day fighter, the airplane saw service in Korea in three successive series 
(F-86A, E, and F) where it engaged the Russian-built MiG-15. By the end of 
hostilities, it had shot down 792 MiGs at a loss of only 76 Sabres, a victory ratio 
of 10 to l. 

More than 5,500 Sabre day-fighters were built in the U.S. and Canada. The 
airplane was also used by the air forces of 20 other nations, including West 
Germany, Japan, Spain, United Kingdom, and Australia. 


The F-86A on display was flown to the Air Force Museum from the Boeing 
Company, Seattle, Washington, in June 1961. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 37/1”; length, 37'6”; 
height, 14’8” 
Weight: 13,791 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: Six .50-cal. machine 


guns and eight 5” rockets or 
2,000 Ibs. of bombs 


Engine: General Electric J47 
of 5,200 Ibs. thrust 


Cost: $178,000 


ERFORMANCE 
Maximum speed: 685 mph. 


Cruising speed: 540 mph. 
Range: 1,200 miles 
Service ceiling: 49,000 ft. 


cSPEeCGrreLOCA TLONS 
Span: 230'0”; length, 1621”; 
height, 46’9” 
Weight: 410,000 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: Sixteen M24 20mm 

cannon in eight nose, tail, 

and fuselage turrets, plus 

86,000 Ibs. of conventional Aen AS APES Oy 

or nuclear bombs a - 
Engines: Six Pratt & Whitney 

R-4360s of 3,800 hp. each 

and four General Electric 

J47s of 5,200 Ibs. thrust each 


Cost: $3,701,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 435 mph. 
Cruising speed: 230 mph. 
Range: 10,000 miles 
Service ceiling: 45,700 ft. 


CONVAIR B-36J 


The B-36, an intercontinental bomber, was designed during WW Il. The airplane 
made its maiden flight on August 8, 1946 and on June 26, 1948 the Strategic 
Air Command received its first B-36 for operational use. By the time production 
ended in August 1954, more than 380 B-36s had been built for the USAF. 

In 1958-59, the B-36 was replaced by the more modern B-52. During the 
years it was in service, the airplane was one of America’s major deterrents to 
aggression by a potential enemy. The fact that the B-36 was never used in 
combat was indicative of its value in ‘keeping the peace.’’ 


The Air Force Museum’s B-36J was flown to Wright Field from Davis-Monthan 
AFB, Arizona, on April 30, 1959. This was the last flight ever made by a B-36. 
It was also the first airplane to be placed inside the new museum building. 
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McDONNELL XF-85 “GOBLIN” 


The XF-85 parasite airplane was developed to provide a protecting fighter for 
B-36 aircraft flying beyond the maximum range of conventional escort fighters. 
In theory, a B-36 deep inside enemy territory would carry its protecting fighter 
with it. In case the bomber should come under attack by enemy aircraft, it 
would lower its ‘‘Goblin’’ on a trapeze and release it to combat the attacking 
planes. Once the enemy aircraft had been successfully driven away, the para- 
site fighter would fly under the bomber, attach itself to the trapeze, fold its 
wings, and be lifted into the bomb-bay of the B-36. 

Although the XF-85 was successfully dropped and flown on various test 
flights, the program was cancelled when mid-air refueling of fighter aircraft for 
range extension began to show greater promise. 

The XF-85 on display, the first of two Goblins constructed for the Air Force, 
made its first flight on August 28, 1948. It was transferred to the Air Force 
Museum on August 23, 1950 following cancellation of the XF-85 program. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 21/114”; length, 14/11”; 
height, 8/3” 
Weight: 4,550 Ibs. 


Armament: Four .50-cal. 
machine guns 


Engine: Westinghouse XJ34 of 
3,000 Ibs. thrust 


PERFORMANCE 
Maximum speed: 650 mph. 


Cruising speed: 580 mph. 


Maximum cruising time: 
1 hr. 20 min. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 89/0”: length, 75’4”, 
height, 25/2”. 
Weight: 110,050 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: Two .50-cal. 


machine guns in the tail; 
22,000 Ibs. of bombs 


Engines: Four General Electric 
J47s of 6,000 Ibs. thrust each 


Cost: $1,081,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 570 mph. 
Cruising speed: 500 mph. 
Range: 1,000 miles 
Service ceiling: 37,550 ft. 


NORTH AMERICAN B-45C “TORNADO” 


The B-45 was the first American four-engine jet bomber to fly and the first 
USAF jet bomber to go into production. Work on the design of the ‘‘Tornado”’ 
began during WW II and the first B-45 made its initial flight on March 17, 1947. 
B-45s remained in USAF operational use from 1948 until 1958. 

North American built a total of 142 B-45s including 10 long-range B-45Cs 
with wingtip fuel tanks and 33 RB-45Cs configured for high altitude photo 
reconnaissance. Some RB-45Cs flew combat missions during the Korean 
Conflict. 

In 1952, using in-flight refueling, two RB-45Cs made the first nonstop trans- 
Pacific flight by multi-engine jet bombers. In flying the 3,640 miles from 
Alaska to Japan in 9 hours and 50 minutes, one of the pilots won the Mackay 
Trophy for the most meritorious flight of that year. 

The aircraft on display was returned to the USAF by Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division to which it had been on loan for engine testing purposes. It was flown 
to the museum in 1971. 
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LOCKHEED VC-121E “CONSTELLATION” 


The C-121 is the military version of the famed ‘‘Constellation’’ commercial 
transport. During WW Il, the AAF purchased 22 early model Constellations 
which were designated C-69s and between 1948 and 1955, the USAF ordered 
150 C-121s for use as cargo and passenger carriers, executive transports, and 
airborne early warning picket ships. 

This aircraft on display, the only VC-121E built, was President Eisenhower's 
personal airplane between 1954 and 1961. Mrs. Eisenhower christened it 
“Columbine III’? in honor of the official flower of Colorado, her home state, 
in ceremonies on Nov. 24, 1954. ‘‘Columbine IIl’’ served as the Presidential 
aircraft until President Eisenhower left office in January 1961. It remained 
in service transporting government officials and visiting foreign dignitaries 
throughout the world until it was retired to the Air Force Museum in 1966. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 123’0”; length, 116’2”; 
height, 24’9” 
Weight: 133,000 Ibs. maximum 
Armament: None 


Engines: Four Wright R-3350s 
of 3,400 hp. each 


Cost: $2,647,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 330 mph. 
Cruising speed: 255 mph. 
Range: 4,000 miles 

Service ceiling: 33,600 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 174 ft. 1 in. 

Length: 130 ft. 0 in. 

Height: 48 ft. 4 in. 

Weight: 216,000 Ibs. maximum 
Armament: None 


Engines: Four Pratt & Whitney 
R-4360s of 2,800 hp. each 


Cost: $1,646,000 


ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 320 mph 
Cruising speed: 200 mph 
Range: 2,175 miles 
Service ceiling: 34,000 ft. 


DOUGLAS C-124C “GLOBEMASTER II” 


The C-124 evolved from the earlier Douglas C-74. To facilitate cargo handling, the C-124, or 
‘“Old Shakey”’ as it was affectionately known, featured ‘‘clamshell’’ loading doors and hy- 
draulic ramps in the nose and an elevator under the aft fuselage. It was capable of handling 
such bulky cargo as tanks, field guns, bulldozers, and trucks. It also could be converted into 
a transport capable of carrying 200 fully-equipped soldiers in its double-decked cabin or 
127 litter patients and their attendants. 

The first flight by a C-124 took place on Nov. 27, 1949 and deliveries of C-124As began in 
May 1950. The USAF bought 448 C-124s before production ended in 1955. These planes 
performed such missions as airlift support in the Far East and Southeast Asia, resupply mis- 
sions to Antarctica, refugee evacuation in the Congo, and mercy flights to Morocco, Chile, 
and elsewhere throughout the world following floods and other natural disasters. Most C- 
124s were transferred to the Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard by 1970 and all 
were released from active service in mid-1974. 

The aircraft on display was assigned to the 165th Tactical Airlift Group of the Georgia 
ANG following its service with the USAF. It was flown to the museum in Aug. 1975. 


” BOEING KC-97L “STRATOFREIGHTER’” 


The C-97 was the AAF cargo/transport version of the B-29. Between 1943 and 
1950, 74 Stratofreighters were ordered; the first flight occurred on Nov. 15, 
1944. A tanker version (KC-97) was introduced in 1950 using the ‘‘flying boom’’ 
refueling system and all subsequent USAF contracts for C-97s were for tankers. 
In all, 890 aircraft were ordered, 74 C-97s and 816 KC-97s. After 1956 USAF 
KC-97s were gradually replaced by KC-135 jet tankers, but some were modified 
for continued use in other roles. In 1964, selected aircraft were returned to a 
tanker configuration (KC-97L) primarily for the Air National Guard. Two jet en- 
gines were added to increase speed and altitude, making the tankers more com- 
patible with high performance jet aircraft. Although the last USAF C/KC-97 was 
retired in 1973, examples remained in use with the AF Reserve and ANG as tank- 
ers Or air-Sea search and rescue aircraft. 

On Jun. 7, 1973, the aircraft on display was christened ‘‘Zeppelinheim’’ by the 
mayor of that German town honoring its use by the 160th Air Refueling Group 
(Ohio ANG) during Operation ‘‘Creek Party,’’ the aerial refueling of NATO forces 
in Europe. It was flown to the musuem in August 1976. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 141 ft. 2 in. 


Length: 117 ft. 5 in. (with 
boom retracted) 


Height: 38 ft. 4 in. 


Weight: 153,000 Ibs. normal 
maximum 


Armament: None 
Engines: Four Pratt & Whitney 


R-4360s of 3,500 hp. each 
and two General Electric J47s 
of 5,970 Ibs. thrust each 


Cost: $1,205,000 


ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 400 mph 
Cruising speed: 230 mph 
Normal range: 2,300 miles 
Service ceiling: 30,000 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 116’0”;: length, 107’1”; 
height, 28’0” 
Weight: 226,000 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: Two M-24 20mm 
cannon in tail turret plus 
10,000 Ibs. of nuclear or 
conventional bombs 


Engines: Six General Electric 
J47s of 7,200 Ibs. thrust each 


Cost: $1,888,000. 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 610 mph. 
Cruising speed: 560 mph. 
Range: 3,500 miles 

Service ceiling: 39,300 ft. 


BOEING B-47E “STRATOJET” 


The B-47, the world’s first swept-wing bomber, made its initial flight on Dec. 17, 
1947 and quantity deliveries began in 1951. When production ended in 1957, 
more than 1,200 Stratojets were serving with the Strategic Air Command at 
USAF bases throughout the world. By the late 1960s, the B-47 was obsolete 
and was removed from operational service. 

The B-47 normally carried a crew of three—pilot, copilot (who operated 
the tail turret by remote control), and an observer who also served as navigator, 
bombardier, and radar operator. In the RB-47 reconnaissance version, the 
navigator also operated the camera equipment. 

The B-47E on display was used at Wright-Patterson AFB in 1967-69 as a 
test-bed aircraft. It was the first USAF aircraft to incorporate a ‘‘fly-by-wire’’ 
primary flight control system in which the pilot’s command controls are trans- 
mitted to the control surfaces by electrical wires rather than by cables and 
mechanical linkages. The aircraft was transferred to the museum in 1969. 
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MARTIN RB-57A “CANBERRA” 


The B-57 was the U.S. version of the English Electric “‘Canberra’’ which first 
flew in Britain on May 13, 1949 and was later produced for the Royal Air Force. 
The first Martin-produced USAF B-57 made its initial flight on July 20, 1953. 
By the time production was completed in 1959, a total of 403 planes had been 
built for the USAF, of which 67 were RB-57As designed for night photo recon- 
naissance and day combat mapping. 

The B-57 made its combat debut in Vietnam where the tactical version of the 
airplane was used for low-level bombing and strafing attacks against ground 
targets. In place of aerial cameras and photo-flash bombs of the reconnaissance 
version, the tactical version was equipped with four 20mm cannon or eight 
.50-cal. machine guns, plus high-explosive bombs and rockets. 

The RB-57A on display was received by the Air Force Museum in April 1968. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 64’0”; length, 65’6”; 
height, 14’9” 

Weight: 34,917 Ibs. loaded 

Armament: None 


Engines: Two Wright J65s of 
7,220 Ibs. thrust each 


Cost: $1,661,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 610 mph. 
Cruising speed: 495 mph. 
Range: 2,100 miles 
Service ceiling: 44,800 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 72’6”; length, 75’2”; 
height, 23’7” 
Weight: 91,000 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: Two 20mm cannon 
in tail; 8,044 Ibs. of photo 
flash bombs 


Engines: Two Allison J71s of 
10,200 Ibs. thrust each 


Cost: $2,334,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 585 mph. 

Cruising speed: 525 mph. 

Range: 1,800 miles without 
refueling 


Service ceiling: 43,000 ft. 


DOUGLAS RB-66B “DESTROYER” 


The B-66 was developed from the Navy A3D Skywarrior for USAF-use as a 
tactical light bomber and photo reconnaissance aircraft. An RB-66A, one of 
five of these reconnaissance aircraft ordered as prototypes, was the first to 
fly on June 28, 1954. B-66s became operational in 1956; production ended 
in 1958. The RB-66B recon version was the first production series and totaled 
155 of the 294 B-66s built. 

The B-66 was the last tactical bomber built for the USAF, and only the 
B-66B was designed exclusively as a bomber. Others served as tactical recon 
aircraft while the final version, the WB-66D, was designed for electronic 
weather reconnaissance. 

Some B-66s were modified for service in Vietnam as electronic counter- 
measures aircraft to confuse enemy radar defenses. The aircraft on display 
flew combat missions in Southeast Asia in an electronic countermeasures role; 
it was delivered to the museum in 1970. 
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U.S.AIR.FORCE, 


NORTHROP F-89J “SCORPION” 


The F-89 was a twin-engine, all-weather fighter-interceptor designed to locate, 
intercept, and destroy enemy aircraft by day or night under all types of 
weather conditions. It carried a pilot in the forward cockpit and a radar 
operator in the rear who guided the pilot into the proper attack position. The 
first F-89 made its initial flight in August 1948 and deliveries to the Air Force 
began in July 1950. Northrop produced 1,050 F-89s. 

On July 19, 1957, a Genie test rocket was fired from an F-89J, the first 
time in history that an air-to-air rocket with a nuclear warhead was launched 
and detonated. Three hundred and fifty F-89Ds were converted to ‘‘J’’ models 
which became the Air Defense Command’s first fighter-interceptor to carry 
nuclear armament. | 

The Scorpion on display was transferred to the Air Force Museum from the 
Maine Air National Guard in July 1969. At the time of its transfer, it was the 
last F-89 aircraft remaining in service with an operational unit. 


SNR ee gi aE eae A i SRST POT OTOO  e  E TI 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 60’0”; length, 53’10”; 
height, 17’6” 

Weight: 47,719 Ibs. maximum 

Armament: Two AIR-2A Genie 
air-to-air rockets with 
nuclear warheads plus four 
AIM-4C Falcon missiles 


Engines: Two Allison J35s of 
8,000 Ibs. thrust each with 
afterburner — 


ition 5 Cost: $1,009,000 


PERFORMANCE 
Maximum speed: 630 mph. 


Cruising speed: 465 mph. 
Range: 1,000 miles 
Service ceiling: 45,000 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 38’9”: length: 40’1”; 
height, 12’2” 
Weight: 15,330 lbs. maximum 


Armament: Four .50-cal. 
machine guns 


Engine: Allison J-33 
of 6,000 Ibs. thrust with 
afterburner 


Cost: $534,000 
ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 630 mph. 
Cruising speed: 520 mph. 
Range: 930 miles 

Service ceiling: 42,750 ft. 


LOCKHEED F-94A “STARFIRE” 


The two-place F-94 was this nation’s first operational jet all-weather interceptor. 
It was developed from the single-seat F-80 Shooting Star which had been the 
Army Air Forces’ first operational jet aircraft procured in significant quantities. 
Although the F-94 had a redesigned fuselage, it used the F-80 tail, wing, and 
landing gear. The Starfire was also the first U. S. production jet to have an 
afterburner, which provided brief periods of additional engine thrust. It was 
equipped with radar in the nose to permit the observer in the rear seat to 
locate an enemy aircraft at night or in poor weather. The pilot then flew the 
Starfire into proper position for an attack based upon the observer's radar 
indications. 

F-94s were primarily deployed for the defense of the United States in the 
early 1950s, serving with Air Defense Command squadrons. Many Air National 
Guard units were later equipped with F-94s. | 

Lockheed produced a total of 853 F-94s for the Air Force, beginning in 
December 1949. Of these, 110 were F-94As. The F-94A on exhibit was trans- 
ferred from active inventory to the Air Force Museum in May 1957. 
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BELL UH-13J “SIOUX” 


The UH-13J was the Air Force’s version of the Bell commercial model 47J 
Ranger helicopter. Two UH-13Js were purchased in March 1957 for use as the 
first Presidential helicopters. On July 13, President Eisenhower became the 
first Chief Executive to fly in a helicopter when he took off from the White 
House lawn in the sister ship of the Sioux on display. 

On March 1, 1962, following their assignment as Presidential aircraft, the 
two UH-13Js were reassigned to Bolling Air Force Base on the outskirts of 
Washington. For the next five years they were used to carry high-ranking De- 
partment of Defense personnel and numerous foreign dignitaries. In July 1967, 


they were retired from service, one going to the Smithsonian Institution and 
the other to the Air Force Museum. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Main rotor diameter: 37’2”: 
tail rotor diameter, 5’10”: 
overall length, 43’4”; 
height, 9/4” 


Weight: 2,800 Ibs. loaded 
Armament: None 


Engine: Lycoming 0-435 
of 240 hp. 


Cost: $65,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 105 mph. 
Cruising speed: 100 mph. 
Range: 300 miles 

Service ceiling: 17,000 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 22’8”: length, 66’10”; 
height, 12’6” 

Weight: 22,400 Ibs. maximum 

Armament: None 


See's 


Engines: Two Westinghouse : | | ican 
J34s of 3,370 Ibs. thrust si 
each (4,900 Ibs. thrust with 
afterburner) 


PERFORMANCE 
Maximum speed: Designed for 
Mach 2 
Cruising speed: Not applicable 
Range: Not applicable 
Service ceiling: 38,000 ft. 


DOUGLAS X-3 “STILETTO” 


The twin-turbojet X-3, the only one built, was designed to test features of an 
aircraft suitable for sustained flights at supersonic speeds and high altitudes. 
A secondary mission was to investigate the use of new materials such as 
titanium and to explore new construction techniques. 

The X-3 made its first test flight at Edwards AFB, California on October 20, 
1952 and flew supersonically in June 1953. Unlike the X-1, X-2, and X-15 
which were released in mid-air from a ‘‘mother plane,’’ the X-3 operated in 
a more conventional manner by taking off from the ground. Engine develop- 
ment difficulties forced the use of lower powered engines than originally 
planned, prohibiting the X-3 from achieving its design potential. However, data 
gained from the X-3 program was of great benefit in the development of the 
F-104, X-15, SR-71, and other high performance aircraft. 

The X-3 was transferred to the Air Force Museum in 1956. 
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BELL X-5 


The X-5 was.the world’s first airplane to vary the sweepback of its wings in 
flight. It was built to prove the theory that by increasing the sweepback of an 
airplane’s wings after takeoff, a higher maximum speed could be obtained, 
while still retaining a relatively low takeoff and landing speed and higher rate 
of climb with the wings swept forward. The X-5 was based upon the design of a 
Messerschmitt P. 1101 airplane discovered in Germany at the end of World 
War Il, although the P. 1101 could vary its sweep only on the ground. 
The first X-5 flight was made on June 20, 1951. On the airplane’s ninth 
flight, its wings were operated through the full sweep range of 20° to 60°. 
Two X-5s were built and flown. One crashed and was destroyed on October 
13, 1953 when it failed to recover from a spin at 60° sweepback. The other 
was delivered to the Air Force Museum in March 1958. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: with wings extended, 
32'9”; with wings swept, 
22'8”; length, 33’4”; 
height, 12’0” 

Weight: 9,800 Ibs. loaded 

Armament: None 


Engine: Allison J35 of 4,900 
Ibs. thrust 


PERFORMANCE 
Maximum speed: 690 mph. 


Cruising speed: 600 mph. 
Range: 500 miles 
Service ceiling: 50,700 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 28'2”; length, 71/0”; 
height, 14’5” 
Weight: 40,000 Ibs. 


Armament: None 


Engines: Two Westinghouse 
XJ40s of 10,000 Ibs. thrust 
each with afterburner 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 1,300 mph. 
Range: 400 miles 
Service ceiling: 45,000 ft. 


NORTH AMERICAN X-10 


The X-10 was a supersonic research test vehicle designed to obtain advanced 
aerodynamic design data to be used in the development of the North American 
SM-64 ‘‘Navaho” ground-to-ground missile system. Since it carried no pilot, 
the X-:10 was radio-controlled by a ground operator during its takeoff, flight, 
and landing phases. 

The first flight by an X-10 was made on October 14, 1953. Although numer- 
ous additional flights were successfully conducted, the X-10 research program 
was halted when the Navaho program was cancelled in 1957. 


RYAN X-13 “VERTIJET” 


The X-13 was designed to test the idea of vertical takeoff, transition to hor 
zontal flight, and return to vertical flight for landing by jet aircraft. Equippe 
with a temporary tricycle landing gear, it was first flown conventionally o 
December 10, 1955 to test its overall aerodynamic characteristics. It was the 
fitted with a temporary “‘tail-sitting’’ rig and on May 28, 1956, flown from t 
ground in a vertical position to test its hovering qualities. 

The airplane made history on April 11, 1957, when it completed its fir 
full-cycle flight at Edwards AFB, California. It took off vertically from its mobi 
trailer, rose into the air, nosed over into a level attitude, and flew for sever 
minutes. It then reversed the procedure to vertical flight and slowly descend 
to its trailer for a safe “‘landing.”’ 

The X-13 on display, one of two built, was the Vertijet which made the ful 
cycle flight on April 11, 1957. It was transferred to the Air Force Museum | 
May 1959. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 21’0”; length, 24’0”; 
height, 15’0” 


Weight: 7,200 lbs. maximum 
Armament: None 


Engine: Rolls-Royce “‘Avon’”’ 
of 10,000 Ibs. thrust 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 350 mph. 
Minimum speed: 0 mph. 
Service ceiling: 20,000 ft. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 

Span: 22’5”: length, 52’5”: 
height, 14’0” 

Weight: 56,132 Ibs. (at launch 
with ram-jet test engine) 

Armament: None 

Engine: Reaction Motors 
YLR-99 rocket engine of 
over 50,000 Ibs. thrust 


PERFORMANCE 


‘Maximum speed: 4,520 mph. 
(unofficial record) 
Range: Over 250 miles 
(flight path distance) 
Maximum altitude: 354,200 ft. 


(unofficial record by X-15 
No. 3) 


NORTH AMERICAN X-15A-2 


The X-15, designed to provide data on material and human factors of high- 
speed, high-altitude flight, made the first manned probes into the lower edges 
of space. It was built for speeds of up to 4,000 mph and altitudes of 50 miles, 
but these goals were exceeded on numerous occasions. Several X-15 pilots 
earned ‘‘astronaut”’ rating by attaining altitudes above 50 miles. The X-15 
flight program contributed significantly to the Mercury, Gemini, and Apollo 
projects. | 

The X-15 was carried aloft by a B-52 and was released at about 45,000 
feet and 500 mph. Its rocket engine then fired for the first 80 to 120 seconds 
of flight. The remainder of the 10 to 11 minute flight was powerless and ended 
with a 200 mph glide landing on a dry lake bed. 

The first powered X-15 flight was made on Sept. 17, 1959, and 199 flights 
were made between 1959 and 1968 by the three X-15s which were built. The 
No. 1 X-15 is at the National Air and Space Museum and the No. 3 X-15 was 
destroyed in a crash. The No. 2 aircraft, which was retired to the Air Force 
Museum in October 1969, set an unofficial world’s speed record of 4,520 
mph in August 1966. For its last series of test flights, it was painted with a 
white ablative coating which maintained skin temperature within the structural 
limit of 1200°F. before it burned off. 
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CONVAIR B-58A “HUSTLER” 


The delta-wing Hustler was the first USAF supersonic operational bomber. The 
B-58 made its initial flight on Nov. 11, 1956 and flew supersonically on Dec. 
30, 1956. Distinctive B-58 features included its sophisticated inertial guidance 
navigation and bombing system, slender ‘‘wasp-waist’’ fuselage, and extensive 
use of heat-resistant honeycomb sandwich skin panels in the wings and 
fuselage. The thin fuselage prevented internal carriage of bombs so an external 
droppable two-component pod beneath the fuselage contained extra fuel and a 
nuclear weapon, reconnaissance equipment, or other specialized gear. The B-58 
crew consisted of pilot, navigator-bombardier, and defense systems operator. 

The USAF ordered 136 Hustlers which were operational with the Strategic 
Air Command between 1960 and 1970. B-58s set 19 world speed and altitude 
records and won five different aviation trophies. 

The B-58A on display flew from Los Angeles to New York and return on March 
5, 1962, setting three separate speed records and earning the crew the Bendix 
and Mackay Trophies for 1962. The aircraft was flown to the Museum on 
Dec. 1, 1969. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 56’10”; length, 96’10”: 
height, 31’5” 
Weight: 163,000 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: One 20mm cannon 
in tail; nuclear weapons in 
pod or on under-wing pylons 


Engines: Four General Electric 
J79s of 15,500 Ibs. thrust 
each with afterburner 


Cost: $12,442,000 


ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 1,325 mph. 
Cruising speed: 610 mph. 


Range: 4,400 miles without 
aerial refueling 


Service ceiling: 64,800 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 38’10” 
Length: 53’11” (with pitot boom 


extended); 47’0” (with boom 
folded); height: 15’6” 


Weight: 36,549 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: Four M39 20mm 
cannon and 42 2.75-inch 
rockets or 5,000 Ibs. of 
bombs 


Engine: One Pratt & Whitney 
J57 of 16,000 Ibs. thrust 
with afterburner 


Cost: $664,000 


ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 900 mph. 
Cruising speed: 600 mph. 
Range: 1,350 miles 
Service ceiling: 51,000 ft. 


NORTH AMERICAN F-100C “SUPER SABRE” 


The F-100 was the USAF’s first operational aircraft capable of flying faster than the speed of 
sound (760 mph) in level flight. It made its initial flight on May 25, 1953 and the first produc- 
tion aircraft was completed in October 1953. North American built 2,294 F-100s before pro- 
duction ended in 1959. 

Designed originally to destroy enemy aircraft in aerial combat, the F-100 later became a 
fighter-bomber. It made its combat debut during the Vietnam conflict where it was assigned the 
task of attacking such targets as bridges, river barges, road junctions, and cantonment areas 
being used by infiltrating enemy soldiers. 

The F-100C, which made its first flight in 1955, featured such advances as an in-flight 
refueling system, provisions for extra fuel drop tanks and bombs under the wings and an im- 
proved electronic bombing system. The -C on display was named and christened “Susan 
Constant” by Lady Churchill, wife of Sir Winston Churchill, in London on May 12, 1957 in com- 
memoration of the 350th anniversary of the founding of Jamestown, Virginia. It was retired to 
the museum in 1971 after service in Vietnam with the 150th Tactical Fighter Group of the New 
Mexico ANG. 
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McDONNELL F-101B “VOODOO” 


The F-101, based upon the XF-88, was originally designed as a long-range 
bomber escort and penetration fighter for the Strategic Air Command. How- 
ever, with the development of high-speed, high-altitude jet bombers, escort 
fighters became unnecessary and the first Voodoos off the production line 
were assigned to the Tactical Air Command in 1957. The first F-101 built, an 
-A series aircraft, made its initial flight on September 29, 1954: Voodoo 
production continued until March 1961. 

McDonnell Aircraft Corporation built almost 800 Voodoos, including 47 
F-101Cs with wings strengthened for low-altitude tactical bombing. The version 
used most extensively was the two-seat F-101B interceptor which carried a 
pilot and a radar operator; 480 -Bs were ordered for the Air Defense Command. 
In the RF-101A and RF-101C reconnaissance versions, the USAF had the 
world’s first supersonic photo-recon aircraft. RF-101s were used extensively 
for low altitude photo coverage of missile sites during the 1962 Cuban Crisis, 
and during the late 1960s in Southeast Asia. 

The F-101B on display was assigned at Wright-Patterson AFB from July 1960 
until its retirement to the museum in 1970. During that period, it was used 
extensively for ejection-seat testing. 


‘ 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 39’8”; length, 67’5”; 
height, 18’0” 
Weight: 51,921 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: Two Air-2A Genie 
rockets and two GAR-1D or 
GAR-2A guided missiles 


Engines: Two Pratt & Whitney 
J57s of 16,900 Ibs. thrust 
each with afterburner 


Cost: $1,819,000 


PERFORMANCE 
Maximum speed: 1,095 mph. 
Cruising speed: 545 mph. 
Range: 800 miles 
Service ceiling: 52,400 feet 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 381”; length, 68’4” 
(including boom); height, 
22" 

Weight: 31,559 Ibs. maximum 

Armament: 24 unguided 2.75- 
inch rockets and six guided 
missiles 

Engine: One Pratt & Whitney 
J57 of 16,000 Ibs. thrust 
with afterburner 


Cost: $1,184,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 810 mph. 
Cruising speed: 600 mph. 
Range: 1,000 miles 

Service ceiling: 55,000 ft. 


CONVAIR F-102A “DELTA DAGGER” 


The primary mission of the F-102 is to intercept and destroy enemy aircraft. 
It was the world’s first supersonic all-weather jet interceptor and the USAFs 
first operational delta-wing aircraft. The F-102 made its initial flight on Oct. 24, 
1953 and became operational with the Air Defense Command in 1956. At 
the peak of deployment, more than 25 ADC squadrons were equipped with 
F-102s; many are still in service. Convair built 1,101 F-102s, 975 of which 
were F-102As. The USAF also bought 111 TF-102s as combat trainers with 
side-by-side seating. 

In a wartime situation, after electronic equipment on board the F-102 had 
located the enemy aircraft, the F-102’s radar would guide it into position for 
attack. At the proper moment, the electronic fire control system would auto- 
matically fire the F-102’s air-to-air rockets and missiles. 

The F-102A on display served with the 57th Fighter-Interceptor Squadron 
in Iceland and was one of the first USAF aircraft to intercept and convoy a 


Soviet Tu-20 ‘‘Bear’’ bomber over the Arctic. This F-102A was flown to the 
museum in 1971. 
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DOUGLAS C-133A “CARGO MASTER” 


The turboprop C-133 was developed to fulfill USAF requirements for a large 
capacity, strategic cargo aircraft. ‘‘Cargo Masters’’ went directly into production 
as the C-133A; no prototypes were built. The first C-133A made its initial 
flight on April 23, 1956. When production ended in 1961, Douglas had built 
30 C-133As and 15 -Bs. 

C-133s began flying Military Air Transport Command air routes throughout 
the world in 1958 and two C-133s established trans-Atlantic speed records 
for transport aircraft on their first flights to Europe. With its rear-loading and 
side-loading doors, the C-133 was capable of handling a wide variety of 
military cargo. Most significant was its ability to transport ballistic missiles 
such as the Atlas cheaper and faster than by trailer over highways. With the 
development of the larger Lockheed C-5A, the C-133 was released from active 
inventory in 1971. 

The C-133A on display established a world record for propeller-driven aircraft 
when on Dec. 16, 1958, it carried a cargo payload of 117,900 pounds to an 
altitude of 10,000 feet. It was flown to the Air Force Museum on March 17, 1971. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 179’8”: length, 157’6”; 
height, 48’8” 
Weight: 282,000 Ibs. maximum 
Armament: None 


r SERVICE | cone Engines: Four Pratt & Whitney 
——TTS AIR; FCC * mm T34s of 7,000 hp. each 
* 4 . 
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PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 350 mph. 
Cruising speed: 310 mph. 
Range: 1,925 miles 
Service ceiling: 18,950 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 126’2”; length, 116’2”: 
height, 27”0’ 
Weight: 145,000 Ibs. 
Armament: None 


Engines: Four Wright R-3350s 
of 3,400 hp. each 


Cost: $2,031,000 1 U a AIR 
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PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 290 mph. 
Cruising speed: 240 mph. 
Range: 4,000 miles 

Service ceiling: 18,000 ft. 


LOCKHEED EC-121D “CONSTELLATION” 


The EC-121, originally designated as the RC-121, is a radar-picket modification 
of the USAF C-121 passenger airplane which evolved from the Lockheed 
‘‘Constellation’’ commercial transport. The massive radomes above and below 
the fuselage carry six tons of electronic gear. These aircraft entered service 
with the Air Defense Command in 1953, flying patrols off the U.S. coasts 
as an aerial extension of the Distant Early Warning (DEW) Line. The Air Force 
ordered 82 RC-121s between 1951 and 1955, 72 of which were Ds. 

In Southeast Asia, these unarmed radar aircraft aided in downing enemy 
planes, directed U. S. aircraft to their aerial refueling tankers, and guided 
rescue planes to downed pilots. 

The aircraft on display was nicknamed ‘‘Triple Nickel’’ because of its serial 
number (53-555). On Oct. 24, 1967 over the Gulf of Tonkin, it guided a U. S. 
fighter by radar into position to destroy an enemy MiG-21. This was the first 
time a weapons controller aboard an airborne radar aircraft had ever di- 
rected a successful attack on an enemy plane. ‘‘Triple Nickel’’ was retired to 
the museum in 1971. 
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DOUGLAS A-1E “SKYRAIDER’” 


The history of the Skyraider began during WW II when Douglas submitted a design to the 
U.S. Navy for the XBT2D-1 as a replacement for the famous SBD dive-bomber. The result 
was a new airplane designated as the ‘‘AD’’ which made its first flight on March 18, 1945. 
For the next 12 years there was a constant improvement in the airplane up through the 
AD-7, and 3,180 Skyraiders were delivered to the Navy, many of which were used during 
the Korean Conflict. 

In 1963, the U.S. Air Force began a program to modify the AD-5 Skyraider for service 
in Vietnam and redesignated it the A-1E. Because of its ability to carry large bomb loads, 
absorb heavy ground fire, and fly for long periods at low altitude, the A-1E was particularly 
suited for close-support missions. 

The A-1E on display was the airplane flown by Major Bernard Fisher on March 10, 1966 
when he rescued a fellow pilot shot down over South Vietnam in the midst of enemy troops, 
a deed for which he was awarded the Medal of Honor. The airplane, severely damaged in 
combat in South Vietnam, was returned in 1967 for preservation by the Air Force Museum. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 50’14”; length, 40/0”; 
height, 15/954” 
Weight: 24,872 lbs. maximum 


Armament: Four 20 mm cannon 
and wide assortment of 
bombs, rockets, mines, 
grenades, flares, 
and gun pods 

Engine: Wright R-3350 of 
2,700 hp. 

Cost: $414,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 325 mph. 
Cruising speed: 240 mph. 
Range: 1,500 miles 
Service ceiling: 26,200 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 40’7”; length, 32/0”; 
height, 12’8” 


Weight: 7,812 Ibs. without 
external load 


Armament: Two .50-cal. 
machine guns in detachable 
pods under wing, two 100-Ib. 
bombs, or six 2.25” rockets 


Engine: Wright R-1300 
of 800 hp. 
Cost: $123,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 283 mph. 
Cruising speed: 190 mph. 
Range: 1,000 miles 
Service ceiling: 25,200 ft. 


NORTH AMERICAN T-28A “TROJAN” 


The first T-28 made its initial flight on September 24, 1949. Designed as a 
replacement for the T-6 trainer, the ‘‘Trojan’’ went into production in 1950. 
The USAF version (T-28A) was powered by an 800-hp engine, whereas later 
U. S. Navy versions (T-28B and C) were powered by 1,425-hp engines. 
When production ended in 1957, a total of 1,948 of the three different versions 
had been built. 

In 1962, the USAF began a program to modify more than 200 T-28s as 
tactical fighter-bombers for counterinsurgency warfare in Vietnam. Equipped 
with 1,425-hp engines, these airplanes (redesignated the T-28D ‘‘Nomad’’) 
proved to be an effective weapon in close support missions against enemy 
troops inside South Vietnam. 

The T-28A on display was transferred to the Air Force Museum in September 
1965. 
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CESSNA YA-37A 


The YA-37A was modified from the standard T-37B primary trainer to evaluate 
the design as a counter-insurgency (COIN) attack/reconnaissance aircraft. First 
flown in September 1963, the airplane underwent performance and systems 
evaluation testing during 1964 at Edwards AFB, California, and Eglin AFB, 
Florida. 

Much valuable information was obtained from these tests with regard to 
future design requirements for COIN aircraft. One of the aircraft’s remarkable 
features was its ability to carry out a mission with only one engine still 
operating. 

The aircraft on display, one of two YAT-37Ds, was retired to the Air Force 
Museum in December 1964. However, it was recalled to active service in 
August 1966 for final design testing of the A-37 attack aircraft, urgently needed 
for close air support of ground forces in Southeast Asia. This aircraft was 
retired to the museum for a second time in July 1970 as the YA-37A. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 35’10”; length, 29’4”; 
height, 8’2” 

Weight: 11,700 Ibs. maximum 

Armament: Maximum of 3,000 
Ibs. including one GAU-2/A 
7.62mm (‘‘Gatling’’) gun, 
plus additional gun pods, 
high-explosive bombs, fire 
bombs, rockets, grenades, 


and/or missiles 

Engines: Two General Electric 
J85s of 2,400 Ibs. thrust 
each 


Cost: $161,000 
PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 485 mph. 

Cruising speed: 425 mph. 

Range: 270 miles with 3,000 
Ib. load 

Service ceiling: 36,000 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Rotor diameter: 44'0”; fuselage 
length, 52'7”; overall length 
(including rotor arcs), 86’4”; 
height, 15’4” 


Weight: 10,223 Ibs. loaded 


Armament: None 


Engine: Wright R-1820 
of 1,425 hp. 


Cost: $406,000 
PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 132 mph. 
Cruising speed: 90 mph. 
Range: 400 miles 

Service ceiling: 19,200 ft. 


VERTOL CH-21B “WORKHORSE” 


The H-21 made its first flight in April 1952. The aircraft was originally designed 
by Piasecki to transport men and cargo but was later adapted for the rescue of 
personnel and for assault operations under combat conditions. Normally having 
a crew of two (pilot and copilot), the H-21 could carry either 20 fully-equipped 
troops or 12 litter patients. 

In addition to serving with the USAF, the H-21 was supplied to the U.S. Army, 
the French Navy, the Royal Canadian Air Force, and the West German Air Force. 

The CH-21B on display was obtained from Eglin AFB, Florida in January 1965. 
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” GRUMANN HU-16B “ALBATROSS” 


The versatile ‘‘Albatross’’ amphibian was designed to meet a Navy requirement 
for a utility aircraft which could operate from land or water and, with skis, from 
snow and ice. The prototype first flew on October 24, 1947 and soon after the 
USAF ordered a quantity for air-sea rescue duties as SA-16As. (In 1962 the USAF 
designation was changed to HU-16.) Grumman delivered 297-A’s to the Air Force; 
most were assigned to the Air Rescue Service. 

In 1955, Grumman developed an improved version with a 1614-foot increase 
in wing span and larger aileron and tail surfaces. Beginning in 1957, many -As 
were converted to the -B configuration with these improvements. 

The Albatross is best known as a rescue aircraft. During the Korean Conflict, 
Albatrosses rescued almost 1,000 United Nations personnel from coastal waters 
and rivers, often behind enemy lines. They also made numerous dramatic and 
hazardous rescues in Southeast Asia, on occasion taxiing many miles over rough, 
open water when unable to take-off. 

The HU-16B on display was the last operational USAF Albatross. It established 
a world altitude record for twin-engine amphibians when it reached 32,883 feet 
on July 4, 1973. Two weeks later, it was flown to the Air Force Museum. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 96 ft. 8 in. 

Length: 62 ft. 10 in. 

Height: 25 ft. 10 in. 

Weight: 36,000 Ibs. maximum 


Engines: Two Wright R-1820s of 
1,425 hp. each 


Cost: $510,000 


9-1S282 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 250 mph. 
Cruising speed: 165 mph. 
Range: 1,650 miles 
Service ceiling: 22,000 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 132 ft. 7 in. 

Length: 97 ft. 10 in. 

Height: 38 ft. 6 in. 

Weight: 124,200 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: Two 7.62mn, 
miniguns plus two 20mm, 
two 40mm, and one 105mm 
cannon 


Engines: Four Allison T-56-A-11 
turboprops of 4050 equiva- 


lent shaft horsepower 


Cost: $5,240,000 ($2,740,000 
for basic C-130A) 


ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 380 mph 
Cruising speed: 335 mph 
Range: 2,500 miles 
Service ceiling: 33,000 ft. 


LOCKHEED AC-130A “HERCULES” 


The C-130 was originally designed as an assault transport capable of operating 
from unpaved, hastily prepared airstrips. On Aug. 23, 1954, the Hercules made 
its first flight and by 1976, more than 1,200 C-130s had been ordered including 
Ones equipped for radar weather mapping and reconnaissance, mid-air space 
capsule recovery, search and rescue, ambulance service, drone launching, and 
mid-air refueling of helicopters. The C-130 could transport up to 92 combat 
troops and their gear or 45,000 pounds of cargo. Where facilities were inade- 
quate, the Hercules could deliver its cargo by parachute or by low altitude ground- 
cable extraction without landing. 

Twenty-eight C-130s were converted to side-firing gunships, primarily for night 
attacks against ground targets. The AC-130A on display was modified at Wright- 
Patterson AFB as the prototype for the gunship version and was initially equipped 
with four 20mm and four 7.62mm multi-barrel guns, a searchlight, and target 
sensors. After testing in Southeast Asia in 1967, it was used as a test bed for ad- 
ditional armament, sensor, and fire control development. Later AC-130 gunships 99 
mounted improved sensors, a digital fire control computer, and heavier arma- 
ment. The aircraft displayed was retired to the museum in May 1976. 
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LOCKHEED F-104C “STARFIGHTER” 


Designed as a supersonic air superiority fighter, the F-104 was produced in two major ver- 
sions. Armed with a six-barrel M-61 20mm Vulcan cannon it served as a tactical fighter and, 
equipped additionally with heat-seeking Sidewinder missiles, as a day-night interceptor. De- 
velopment of the F-104 began in 1952 and the first XF-104 made tts initial flight in 1954. 
On May 18, 1958, an F-104A set a world speed record of 1404.19 mph and on Dec. 14, 1959, 
an F-104C set a world altitude record of 103,395 feet. The Starfighter was the first aircraft to 
hold simultaneous official world records for speed, altitude, and time-to-climb. 

The USAF procured about 300 Starfighters in one and two-seat versions. In addition, more 
than 1700 F-104s were built in the U.S. and abroad under the military aid program for var- 
ious nations including Canada, West Germany, Italy, Norway, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Greece, Turkey, Spain, Nationalist China, and Japan. 

The aircraft on display served with the USAF in West Germany, Spain, Formosa, Vietnam, 
Laos, and Thailand. It also won the 1962 USAF ‘‘William Tell’ Fighter Weapons Meet com- 
petition. It was flown to the museum in Aug. 1975. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 21 ft. 11 in. 

Length: 54 ft. 10 in. 

Height: 13 ft. 6 in. 

Weight: 27,853 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: One M-61 20mm 
cannon and two air-to-air 
missiles; one or two nuclear 
or conventional bombs 
carried externally 


Engine: One General Electric 
J79 of 15,800 Ibs. thrust 
with afterburner 


Cost: $1,471,000 


ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 1,320 mph 
Cruising speed: 575 mph 
Range: 1,250 miles 

Service ceiling: 58,000 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 38’314”; length, 70’834”; 
height, 20’314” 
Weight: 35,000 Ibs. maximum 


Armament: Douglas Air-2A 
Genie rocket with nuclear 
warhead plus four Falcon 
missiles 


Engine: Pratt & Whitney J75 of 


24,500 Ibs. thrust with 
afterburner 


Cost: $3,310,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 1,525 mph. 
Cruising speed: 650 mph. 
Range: 1,500 miles 

Service ceiling: 51,800 ft. 


CONVAIR F-106A “DELTA DART” 


The F-106 was developed from the Convair F-102 ‘Delta Dagger.’’ Originally 
designated the F-102B, it was subsequently redesignated the F-106 because of 
its extensive structural changes and the incorporation of a more powerful en- 
gine. The F-106 made its first flight on December 26, 1956. Deliveries to 
tactical inventory began in July 1959 when the Air Defense Command received 
its first F-106s. 

Being an all-weather interceptor airplane, the F-106 incorporates a very 
sophisticated electronic guidance and fire control system, the Hughes MA-1. 
The MA-1 takes over control of the plane from the pilot soon after takeoff, climbs 
it to proper altitude and flies it into proper attack position, fires the Genie and 
Falcon missiles at the intruder aircraft, breaks off the attack run, and returns 
the plane to the vicinity of its airbase, where the pilot takes over control once 
again for the landing. 


The aircraft on display was delivered to the museum in 1960. 
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NORTH AMERICAN F-107A 


The F-107A, originally designated the F-100B, was to have been an advanced 
fighter-bomber development of the F-100 ‘‘Super Sabre.’’ Three F-107As were 
built for the Air Force, the first one making its maiden flight on September 10, 
1956. In subsequent flight tests, the F-107A repeatedly flew near Mach 2, twice 
the speed of sound. Despite its high performance, the plane reportedly was 
never placed in production because of the lack of funds. However, the three 
which were constructed provided valuable high-speed flight-research data. 
The F-107A on disptay was delivered to the Air Force Museum in 1958. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span: 36'7”; length, 61'8”; 
height, 19’6” 
Weight: 40,000 Ibs. 
Armament: Four 20mm cannon 


Engine: Pratt & Whitney J75 of 
23,500 Ibs. thrust with 
afterburner 


Cost: $30,812,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 1,400 mph. 
Cruising speed: 700 mph. 
Range: 1,200 miles 

Service ceiling: 50,000 ft. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 105’0”; length, 185'10” 
without boom, 192/2” with 
boom; height, 30’9” 

Weight: 534,700 lbs. 

Armament: None 


Engines: Six General Electric 
YJ93s of 30,000 Ibs. thrust 
each with afterburner 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 
Approximately 2,000 mph. 


Cruising speed: 
Approximately 1,250 mph. 
Range: Over 4,000 miles 


Service ceiling 
Above 70,000 ft. 
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NORTH AMERICAN XB-70 “VALKYRIE” 


The XB-70, the world’s most exotic airplane, was conceived for the Strategic Air Command 
in the 1950s as a high-altitude bomber that could fly three times the speed of sound (Mach 
3). Because of fund limitations, only two were built, not as bombers, but as research air- 
craft for the advanced study of aerodynamics, propulsion, and associated subjects related to 
large Supersonic aircraft. 

The Valkyrie was designed to make use of a little-Known phenomenon called “‘compression 
lift’’ which is achieved when the shock wave generated by the shape of an airplane flying 
at supersonic speeds actually supports part of the airplane’s weight. For improved stability 
at supersonic speeds, the Valkyrie could droop its wingtips as much as 65 degrees. It was 
built largely of stainless-steel honeycomb sandwich panels and titanium. 


The No. 1 XB-70 made its initial flight on September 21, 1964 and first achieved Mach 3 
flight on October 14, 1965. The No. 2 airplane first flew on July 17, 1965 but on June 8, 
1966, it crashed following a mid-air collision. The No. 1 airplane continued in its research 
program until flown to the Air Force Museum on February 4, 1969; the photo above is of the 
Valkyrie landing at Patterson Field. 
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CHANCE-VOUGHT XC-142A 


The tilt-wing XC-142A was an experimental aircraft designed to investigate 
the operational suitability of vertical/short takeoff and landing (V/STOL) 
transports. Such an aircraft would permit rapid movement of troops and 
supplies into unprepared areas under all-weather conditions. An XC-142A first 
flew conventionally on Sept. 29, 1964 and on Jan. 11, 1965, completed its 
first transitional flight by taking off vertically, changing to forward flight, and 
finally landing vertically. 

Tilting the wing and engines skyward permitted vertical takeoff like a 
helicopter and then the wing and engines were gradually tilted forward to 
provide the greater speed of a fixed-wing aircraft in forward flight. The engines 
were linked together so that a single engine could turn all four propellers and 
the tail rotor. In tests the XC-142A was flown from airspeeds of 35 mph back- 
wards to 400 mph forward. XC-142As were tested extensively by the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and NASA. 

The aircraft on display, the only remaining XC-142A, was one of five built. 
It was flown to the museum in 1970. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 
Span: 67’6”; length, 58’2”; 
height, 25’8” 
Weight: 41,500 Ibs. maximum 
Armament: None 


Engines: Four General Electric 
T64s of 3,080 hp. each 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 400 mph. 
Cruising speed: 235 mph. 
Range: 820 miles 

Service ceiling: 25,000 ft. 
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CHRYSLER PGM-19 “JUPITER” 


The Jupiter intermediate range ballistic missile (IRBM) was developed by the 
Army’s Ballistic Missile Agency at Redstone Arsenal, Alabama, under Dr. Wern- 
her von Braun. However, in 1956 the Department of Defense limited the Army’s 
operational employment of missiles to those with less than a 200-mile range and 
when the Jupiter became operational in 1959, it was placed under USAF control. 

Originally designated as the SM-78, the Jupiter was a single-stage, liquid- 
propellant missile using an all-inertial guidance system to direct it toward the 
target. The first test launch of a Jupiter occurred on March 1, 1957 and two 
months later during the third test, a Jupiter achieved its design range of 1,500 
miles. Jupiter squadrons of 15 missiles each were deployed at NATO launch sites 
in Italy and Turkey in 1961; training for USAF and NATO personnel was carried 
out at Redstone Arsenal. 

Production of Jupiter IRBMs was completed in December 1960. As more ad- 
vanced missiles were developed, the Jupiter became out-dated and in 1963 it 
was withdrawn from military use. Some modified versions of the Jupiter were 
used as first-stage boosters to launch various U. S. space satellites. The Air Force 
Museum’s Jupiter was obtained from the Chrysler Corporation in 1963. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Length: 60 ft. 4 in. 
Diameter: 8 ft. 9 in. 


Weight: 109,000 Ibs. at launch 
Armament: Nuclear warhead 


Engine: North American Rocket- 
dyne liquid rocket engine of 
150,000 Ibs. thrust 


Cost: $735,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 11,500 mph. 
Maximum range: 1,500 miles 


Maximum altitude: 410 miles 


CONVAIR HGM-16F “ATLAS” 


The “‘Atlas,’’ the Free World’s first intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM), was 
designed to loft a nuclear warhead into a ballistic trajectory for impact on an 
enemy target at least 5,000 miles away. Flight tests began in June 1957 and the 
first full-range flight of more than 6,000 miles took place on November 28, 1958. 
The Atlas ICBM was declared fully operational in September 1959 and for more 
than five years served as a major deterrent weapon positioned at various bases 
throughout the United States. 

In addition to its ICBM role, the Atlas has been a ‘‘work horse’ of America’s 
space efforts, including NASA’s Project Mercury. It was an Atlas which on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1962 placed Lt. Col. John Glenn into orbit in America’s first manned 
Orbital flight. In addition, Atlas missiles have been used to launch a variety of 
unmanned spacecraft including Ranger, Surveyor, and Mariner. When used as a 
space booster, the Atlas carries its space payload at its upper end where the 
ICBM version normally carried a nuclear warhead. | 

The white nose cone atop the Atlas on display is an AVCO Mark IV re-entry 
vehicle built to contain a nuclear warhead. This nose cone actually stood alert in 
defense of the nation; it was initially installed on an Atlas on October 2, 1962 at 
a launch site near Denton Valley, Texas. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Length: 81 ft. 7 in. 
Diameter: 10 ft. O in. 
Weight: 267,000 Ibs. at launch 
Armament: Nuclear warhead 


Engines: Two boosters of 
165,000 Ibs. thrust each, one 
sustainer engine of 57,000 
Ibs. thrust, plus a pair of 
small vernier rockets for at- 
titude control 


Fuel: Liquid oxygen and RP-1, a 
kerosene-like hydrocarbon 
fuel 


Cost: $1,700,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: More than 
16,000 mph. 


Maximum range: 6,800 miles 


Maximum altitude: 640 miles 


MARTIN HGM-25A “TITAN I” 


The two-stage ‘‘Titan I,’’ together with the Atlas, comprised our nation’s first gen- 
eration of liquid-fueled, strategic, intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs). 
Operational Titan Is contained an all-inertial guidance system to direct the nu- 
clear warhead to the target. Liquid propellants for the Titan I’s Aerojet rocket 
engines were kerosene fuel and liquid oxygen. The HGM-25A, formerly known 
as the SM-68, was the first USAF ICBM to be placed in hardened underground 
silos for protection against enemy attack. However, they had to be lifted from 
their silos to the surface by elevator prior to launching. 

The USAF launched its first test Titan on February 6, 1959 and in April 1962 
the first Strategic Air Command squadron of nine Titan Is was declared opera- 
tional. Eventually squadrons of Titan Is were deployed at five different bases in 
the western United States. By 1965, however, Titan Is were being phased out in 
favor of Titan IIs which offer greater range and payload and which are launched 
from within their silos. Modified Titan IIs also were used to launch the Gemini 
astronauts into space. The larger and more versatile Titan III, developed from the 
Titan II, is one of the Air Force’s major launch vehicles for its many military space 
programs. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Length: 98 ft. 4 in. 

Diameter: 10 ft. O in. 

Weight: 221,500 Ibs. at launch 
Armament: Nuclear warhead 


Engines: Two Aerojet-General 
liquid propellant boosters-a 
first stage of 300,000 Ibs. 
thrust and a second stage of 
80,000 Ibs. thrust 


Cost: $1,502,000 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 16,000 mph. 
Maximum range: 6,300 miles 


Maximum altitude: 620 miles 


BOEING LGM-30A “MINUTEMAN I!” 


The Minuteman |, formerly known as the SM-80, was a second generation 
intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) using solid propellants rather than 
liquid fuels. It was smaller and easier to maintain than the Atlas and Titan 
ICBMs and through its use of solid propellants could be launched almost 
instantaneously. It was designed to be maintained in and launched from 
hardened underground silos where it would be virtually immune from an enemy 
nuclear attack. 

Development of the Minuteman began early in 1958 and progressed rapidly. 
It had its first full-scale, three-stage test firing on Feb. 1, 1961 and became 
operational with the Strategic Air Command late in 1962. The success of the 
Minuteman program permitted the phasing out of liquid-fueled Atlas and Titan 
| ICBMs in the mid-1960s. In 1965, SAC began to incorporate Minuteman II 
missiles in its inventory, an improved version with greater range, payload, and 
accuracy. Eventually, operational Minuteman | and II ICBMs were dispersed 
at six USAF bases in the central and northern plains states. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Length: 55/9”: 
Diameter: Approx. 6’ at 
widest point 
Weight: 65,000 Ibs. at launch 
Armament: Nuclear warhead 


Engines: Three solid propellant 
rocket engines; first stage of 
167,000 Ibs. thrust, second 
stage of 49,200 Ibs. thrust, 
and third stage of 18,900 Ibs. 
thrust. 


Cost: $1,315,000 


ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: Over 
15,000 mph. 


Maximum range: Over 
6,300 miles 


Maximum altitude: 700 miles 


BOEING LGM-30G “MINUTEMAN III” 


The Minuteman III intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) is the most ad- 
vanced version of this solid-propellant series of weapons and offers greater 
range than the Minuteman | and Il. Its larger nuclear warhead consists of 


multiple independently-targeted reentry vehicles (MIRV) which, with such aids 
as Chaff and decoys, increase its chances of penetrating enemy defenses. 
The Minuteman | became operational in 1962 and three years later, Minute- 
man Il reached the same status. Minuteman | sites were later modified to 
accept the improved -II and -IIl versions, permitting the updating of the entire 
Minuteman force of approximately 1,000 missiles scattered at launch sites in 
central and northern plains states. On June 19, 1970, the Strategic Air Com- 
mand at Minot AFB, N. Dak., accepted the first operational Minuteman Ills, a 
flight of ten missiles. Each flight of ten launchers currently on duty has a launch 
control center located approximately 50 feet underground. To prevent an un- 
authorized launch, it requires the coordinated efforts of two two-man teams of 
SAC launch control officers to fire one of these missiles skyward from its 
hardened underground silo. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Length: 59’10” 


Diameter: Approx. 6’ at 


widest point 


Weight: 78,000 Ibs. atlaunch 
Armament: Nuclear warheads 
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Engines: Three solid propellant 
rocket engines; first, second, 
and third stages of 200,000, 
60,600, and 34,000 Ibs. of 
thrust, respectively 


Cost: $1,818,000 


ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: Over 
15,000 mph. 


Maximum range: Over 
8,000 miles 


Maximum altitude: 700 miles 


MARTIN TM-61A “MATADOR” 


The Matador, first USAF tactical guided missile, carried a 
conventional or a nuclear warhead. Launched from a mobile 
trailer, it had a range of 690 miles. Development began in 
1945 and the first Matador unit was deployed overseas in 
West oes in 1954. Phaseout began in 1959 in favor of 
the “Mace.” 


MARTIN CGM-13B “MACE” 


The initial series of Mace surface-to-surface missiles, de- 
clared operational in 1959, used a guidance system permit- 
ting a low-level attack by matching a radar return with radar 
terrain maps. The “B” series, in service from 1961 until the 
early 1970s, offered the option of high or low attack. Mace 
“As” were phased out in the late 1960s, but same were used 
later as target drones. 


NORTHROP SM-62 “SNARK” 


The Snark air-breathing intercontinental missile had a range of 6,325 
miles and a maximum speed of 650 mph. It carried a nuclear warhead and 
was controlled by an internal celestial guidance system. The first opera- 
tional Snark unit was activated by SAC in 1958, but Snarks were with- 
Satta service in the early 1960s as ballistic missiles became 
available. 


BOEING CIM-10A “BOMARC” 


The Bomarc was a surface-launched pilotless interceptor missile designed 
to destroy enemy aircraft. It was guided from the ground until near its 
target when an internal target seeker took over. Testing began in 1952 and 
the ‘‘A” series with a range of 260 miles became operational in 1960. 
Improved “Bs” entered USAF inventory in 1961 and were positioned at 
ae the U.S. and Canada. Phaseout of the Bomarc was completed 
inl ; 


MARTIN X-24A 
AND X-24B 


The X-24 series of lifting bodies, developed as a 
joint NASA/ USAF project, was designed to investi- 
gate the flight characteristics of such vehicles 
within the atmosphere from high altitude super- 
sonic speeds to actual landing, and to prove the 
feasibility of actually using lifting bodies for return 
from space. Lifting bodies are wingless aerospace- 
craft which derive lift from their body contours and 
aerodynamic control surfaces. They are designed 
to be launched into space by rocket boosters to 
ferry crews and supplies to orbiting space stations 
and perform other missions. Upon reentry into the 
earth’s atmosphere, they can be maneuvered to a 
landing site. 

The X-24A made its first powered flight on 
March 19, 1970. It was carried aloft and released 
by the same B-52 used in the X-15 program. Upon 
release, the X-24A pilot ignited the rocket engine 
which boosted the lifting body to its maximum 
speed and altitude and then he maneuvered it to a 
glide landing on a dry lakebed. The X-24A made 28 
powered flights at the Air Force Flight Test Center 
(AFFTC), Edwards, AFB, California during its test 
program. 

The aircraft displayed as the X-24A was origi- 
nally the jet-powered Martin SV-5J, a derivative of 
the X-24A intended for flight training. It was never 
flown. The SV-5J has been converted to simulate 
the original X-24A configuration for display pur- 
poses. In 1972, the X-24A was rebuilt as the X- 
24B with a more stable external configuration 
designed by the Air Force Flight Dynamics Labora- 
tory. Its first powered flight, which lasted 6 min. 
45 sec., came on November 15, 1973. While the 
X-24B usually landed on an Edwards AFB dry lake- 
bed, it was also the only lifting body to land on a 
conventional runway. It made its 36th and last 
flight on November 26, 1975, and was transferred 
to the Air Force Museum the following year. 


X-24A SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 13 ft. 8 in. 

Length: 24 ft. 6 in. 

Height: 10 ft. 4 in. 

Weight: 10,700 Ibs. maximum 
launch weight 

Armament: None 


Engines: One Thiokol XLR-11 
rocket engine of 8,000 Ibs. 
thrust; two Bell LLRV optional 
landing rockets of 400 Ibs. 
thrust each 


ERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed: 1,036 mph 
Maximum altitude: 71,407 ft. 


X-24B SPECIFICATIONS 


Span: 19 ft. 2 in. 

Length: 37 ft. 6 in. 

Height: 10 ft. 4 in. 

Weight: 13,000 Ibs. maximum 
launch weight 

Armament: None 


Engines: One Thiokol XLR-11 
rocket engine of 8,000 Ibs. 


thrust; two Bell LLRV optional 


landing rockets of 400 Ibs. 
thrust each 


PERFORMANC 


Maximum speed: 1,163 mph 
Maximum altitude: 74,130 ft. 


112  McDONNELL MERCURY 
SPACECRAFT 


Project Mercury involved six one-man flights (1961-63) to in- 
vestigate man’s ability to perform in space and to test basic 
space technology and hardware. The Mercury capsule weighs 
about 2,000 pounds and is nine feet tall. The pilot reclined on 
a couch contoured to his individual shape. During re-entry into 
the earth’s atmosphere, the capsule’s blunt curved end was 
the leading face; it was coated with heat-resistant plastics 
which burned away (ablated) to protect the crew compartment 
from excessive heating. 

The spacecraft on display was flight-rated but never flown. 
It was used to provide parts to support the last Mercury mis- 
sion, flown by Astronaut L. Gordon Cooper, Jr. on May 15-16, 
1963. (On loan from the National Air & Space Museum, Smith- 
sonian Institution.) 


McDONNELL GEMINI SPACECRAFT 


Project Gemini, which used a two-man spacecraft, bridged the gap between the Mer- 
Cury program, the first tentative steps into space, and the Apollo program, which 
landed men on the moon. Gemini’s primary objectives were to investigate the prob- 
lems of long-duration spaceflight, to develop techniques for rendezvous and docking 
with target vehicles, and to conduct extravehicular operations. After two unmanned 
test flights in 1964, ten manned Gemini missions took place in 1965-66. Two of 
these, Gemini 6 and 7, were simultaneous so that the capsules could rendezvous in 
space and orbit in close formation. 

The Gemini capsule weighs approximately 4,500 pounds and is 8 feet, 6 inches 
tall. The spacecraft on display, although flight-rated, was never flown, but was used 
for thermal qualification testing. (On loan from the National Air & Space Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution.) 


APOLLO 15 
COMMAND MODULE 


At 9:34 AM EDT on July 26, 1971, a giant 
Saturn V launch vehicle lifted off its launch 
pad at the Kennedy Space Center, Florida 
carrying the Apollo 15 spacecraft. Aboard 
the command module were Col. David R. 
Scott, commander; Lt. Col. James B. Irwin, 
lunar module pilot; and Maj. Alfred M. 
Worden, Jr., command module pilot, com- 
prising the first all-USAF Apollo crew. On 
July 30, the lunar module “Falcon,” named 
for the USAF Academy mascot, carried 
Astronauts Scott and Irwin to the moon’s 
surface where they spent almost 67 hours 
while Astronaut Worden remained aboard 
the command module in moon orbit con- 
ducting scientific experiments and photo- 
graphing lunar landmarks. At 4:46 PM EDT 
on August 7, the command module splashed 
down in the Pacific Ocean 333 miles north 
of Hawaii, concluding the 12-day mission. 
Apollo 15 was the ninth manned Apollo 
flight and the fourth lunar landing. 

Three major components of the Apollo 
spacecraft were a service module contain- 
ing support and propulsion systems; the 
lunar module, a “space taxi” to carry two 
astronauts to and from the moon’s surface; 
and the command module which served as 
control center and living quarters for the 
three-man crew. The latter was the only 
portion of the spacecraft intended to re- 
turn to earth. The Apollo 15 command mod- 
ule, nicknamed “Endeavour” after the ship 
which carried Capt. James Cook on his 
18th century scientific voyages, is 10 feet 
7 inches high and weighed about 13,000 
pounds at launch. Its outer shell of stain- 
steel honeycomb is covered with ablative 
or heat-dissipating material; the inner shell 
is aluminum honeycomb. The heat-shield 
on the base is made of a form of plastic 
(phenolic epoxy resin) which protected the 
crew from the 3000° Fahrenheit temper- 
atures encountered during reentry into the 
earth’s atmosphere. The hatch on the side 
provided entry into the capsule while a 
hatch on top was used when docked with 
the lunar module. The command module 
was designed, developed, and produced by 
North American Rockwell Corp. 
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PRISONER-OF-WAR 
DISPLAY 


The items on display in the POW cases are all 
original materials, most of them from Stalag 
Luft |, Barth, Germany, a WW II Luftwaffe camp 
for captured American fliers. They were brought 
to the U.S. following the liberation of Stalag 
Luft | by Russian troops on May 1, 1945. Dur- 
ing 1946-47, they formed part of the Kriegie 
Kraft Karnival (“‘kriegie’’ from ‘“‘kriegsgefang- 
enen,’’ German for “prisoner-of-war’’) which 
toured the major cities of the U.S. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 
PRISONER-OF-WAR 
DISPLAY 


The return of Americans held prisoner 
in Southeast Asia, nicknamed ‘‘Opera- 
tion Homecoming,’’ began on February 
12, 1973. All personnel were processed 
through Clark Air Base in the Philippines 
to military hospitals in the United States 
where they were quickly reunited with 
their families. 

Because of public interest in the mu- 
seum’s exhibit of prisoner-of-war arti- 
facts from World War Il, museum offi- 
cials requested the returnees to donate 
Suitable items for a special display. 
Clothing worn while in captivity, eat- 
ing utensils, and a number of personal 
items which reflected their lonely, bar- 
ren existence while held as prisoners- 
of-war were contributed by returnees. 
The museum’s display also includes ap- 
propriate paintings from the Air Force 
Art Collection. 

A total of 563 prisoners, representing 
all U.S. military services, returned dur- 
ing Operation Homecoming. 
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EUGENE W. 
KETTERING 
MODEL 
COLLECTION 


This collection of approximately 600 
aircraft models was presented to the 
Air Force Museum Foundation for per- 
manent display in the Air Force Museum 
by the late Eugene W. Kettering of 
Dayton, Ohio. Started in the mid-1920s 
this collection reflects the significant 
advancements of civilian and military 
aircraft of many nations. It is a capsule 
history of aviation in model form of 
1/76th size of the full scale aircraft. 
The models are constructed of balsa 
wood. 

Also displayed in the immediate vi- 
cinity are various items of memorabilia 
such as fragments of the 1903 Wright 
Kitty Hawk aircraft and other vintage 
airplanes, items which once were dis- 
played with the models in the study of 
Mr. Kettering’s home. 
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CHAPLAIN EXHIBIT 


The Chaplain exhibit presents the his- 

tory of the Air Force chaplaincy from 
World War | to the present. Uniform 
items, pictures, and other artifacts re- 
lated to the spiritual needs of armed 
service personnel throughout the world 
are on display. The stained glass win- 
dow is from the chapel of the now- 

Closed Wheelus Air Base, Libya. The 

window commemorates the courage of 

the crew of the ill-fated B-24 “Lady Be 

Good”, which crash-landed in the desert 

in 1943, with its destiny unknown until 

accidental discovery in 1959. Among 

the many items exhibited are a portable 

field organ, Christian and Jewish Chapel 

travel kits used by chaplains in remote 

areas, and a chapel pew from the origi- 

nal chapel at Wright-Patterson Air Force 

Base. This quiet area of the museum 


serves as a place of meditation for many 
visitors. 
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FRIENDS OF THE AIR FORCE MUSEUM 


We have a totally new and exciting organization . . . FRIENDS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE MUSEUM. ..in which you can play a vital role. This Member- 
ship Program has been initiated to draw together that group of aviation enthu- 
Siasts interested in the activities of the Museum. As a Friend, one of the most 
important benefits is the direct and personal contribution you will make—to help 
further the growth of the Museum. 

In return for annual dues of $10.00 you can become part of a select group par- 
ticipating in our annual dues paying membership program. In return for these 
annual dues as an active FRIEND, you will receive benefits and privileges as 
described in the membership application form on this page. 

Become an active FRIEND OF THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE MUSEUM. 
Complete the application form now and mail to the Air Force Museum Founda- 
tion, Inc., P.O. Box 1903, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 45433. 
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The United States Air Force 
Museum, located at Wright- 
Patterson AFB near Dayton, 
Ohio, is dedicated to preserving 
the heritage and traditions of 
the U.S. Air Force. Admission 
is free - open to the public 
every day except Christmas. 


% Join Today...just $10 per year 


: entitles you to all of these 


the growth of the 
United States Air Force 
+ Museum! ae 


benefits and helps further 


Become a Friend of the 
U.S. Air Force Museum. 


Here are 10 important reasons why you should... 


DISCOUNT ON 
1 | GIFTS - 20% 
Gift Shop features unique 


aeronautical items - Free Catalog. 


SPECIALEVENTS 
2 Such as opening of new 
exhibits - historic film fes- 


tivals - speakers program. 


NEWSLETTER 
3 Informing you of activities - 
special gift and book sales - 


recent historic findings - significant 
accessions. 


[4] AIRCRAFT BOOK 
Receive a 100 page publica- 
tion of airplanes in the 
Museum collection. 


DISCOUNT ON 
BOOKS - 10% 
Finest aviation books 
available. 
MUSEUM CALENDAR 
Receive a calendar with 12 
historic airplanes in beautiful 
color - a collector's item. 


MEMBERSHIP CARD 
To identify you‘as a FRIEND. 


MEMBERSHIP 


CERTIFICATE 
Featuring your name. You 


will be proud to hang it in your 
office or home. 


MUSEUM FOUNDATION 

To become a FRIEND is to 

join an elite group of people 
supporting the objectives of the AF 
Museum Foundation, Inc. Our 


most important accomplishment 
to date: 


Construction of a new, 
permanent Museum building 
at no cost to our citizen 
taxpayers - $7,000,000. 


THE FUTURE 
10 The most important benefits 
you will receive by becoming 


a FRIEND is to assure a permanent 
and outstanding tribute to the U.S. 
Air Force and the important role it 
has played in the history of 

our Country. 


APPLICATION INSTRUCTIONS: 
Complete all items. Enter your name 
(and title if you wish) exactly as you 
wish it to appear on your Membership 
Certificate and Card. Mail application 
and check made payable to The Air 
Force Museum Foundation, Inc. to P.O. 
Box 1903, Wright-Patterson AFB, 

Ohio 45433. 


Shaded Areas for Office Use Only 


Identification Number 


Friends of the U.S. Air Force Museum 
Membership Application (Please type or print.) 


(Detach and mail this part.) 


Name Code 


Name Enter Name Code 
A| 4 1 | From Letter If Not 

Already Entered 
| Address | 
er 


City 


State Country 


wal Code 


Zip Code 


en ae 


Please enroll me as a member. Enclosed is a check, payable to The Air Force Museum Foundation, Inc., 


in the amount of $10.00. 


Please allow up to four 
weeks for processing. 
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THE AIR FORCE MUSEUM FOUNDATION, INC. 


The Air Force Museum Foundation, Inc. was organized in 1960 by a group of private citi- 
zens as a nonprofit corporation for the purpose of supporting the goals and objectives of 
the United States Air Force Museum. 

Its first major undertaking was to raise six million dollars from thousands of contrib- 
utors to build the magnificent new building which houses the museum. This building was 
presented as a gift to the Air Force and dedicated by President Nixon in 1971. A new Vis- 
itor Reception Center dedicated in 1976 added much needed space for the lobby area and 
permitted expansion of the restaurant, gift shop and bookstore facilities. This addition 
was also presented as a gift from the Foundation. 

The museum is a lasting tribute and memorial to all the men and women who have 
served our nation in the Air Force and its predecessor organizations. 

The continuing development programs of the Foundation for further improvement of 
the museum are financed by monetary contributions through bequests, the ‘‘Friends”’ 
Membership Program and by the proceeds from the Gift Shop, Book Store and Cafe 
Operations. Contributions to the Foundation are tax-deductible and will benefit the Air 
Force Museum efforts to preserve military aviation history. 


This booklet is published and distributed by the Air Force Museum 
Foundation, Inc., P.O. Box 33624, AMC Branch, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio 45433. 
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: 
| 
Oh, | have slipped the surly bonds me : . oe a ae 
And danced the skies on laught ssilvered:” : a e oe ae : ee SB oe a Se . ee oe es ae 
Sunward I've climbed, and joined tt e tum 
| bling mirth Not rae 
| things Gait 
| You have not dreamed of — wheeled and _ 
| soared and swung Se ee ie ‘ 
| High in the sunlit silence. Hovering there, Soe ore 
‘ ' I've chased the shouting wind along, and flung, 


i My eager craft through footless halls of air. 


x Up, up the long, delirious, burning blue ee 
2, I've topped the windswept heights with | ie 
easy grace : 
| Where never lark, or even eagle flew. 
| | And, while with silent, lifting mind I’ve trod 
| The high untrespassed sanctity of space, | Gace i: 
Put out my hand, and touched the face of 
God. 
! A ane 
ae John Gillespie Magee. Jr. 


| In December 1941, Pilot Officer John 
| G. Magee, a 19-year old American 
Ue serving with the Royal Canadian Air 


Force in England, was killed when 
| his Spitfire collided with another air- 
| plane inside a cloud. Several months 
| before his death, he composed his 
) immortal sonnet “High Flight,’ a 
copy of which he fortunately mailed 
| to his parents in the U.S.A. 

} 


